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CROATANS: THE LOST COLONY OF AMERICA. 


BY FRANCES JONES MELTON. 


F we are to have a return of ro- 

mance in fiction writing there is 
no place in America richer in material 
than the portion of North Carolina, 
where there may be found to-day the 
supposed descendants of ‘‘ The Lost 
Colony of America.’’ 

For nearly three centuries the fate 
of those colonists has been a theme of 
historical speculation ; and probably 
when the last word about them shall 
have been written, these mystical cap- 


ital letters, CROATAN, carved on the - 


tree inside the entrance to the frontier 
palisade, will remain as inscrutable as 
they were to the bewildered savage 
who took possession after Roanoke had 
been abandoned by the colonists. 
Briefly, the story of the lost colony 
is that they were sent from England 
by Sir Walter Raleigh in 1587, about 
one hundred and fifty strong, under 
Governor John White. and landed on 
Roanoke Island. 
_ After a little while Governor White 
found it necessary to go back to Eng- 
land for supplies. For some reason 
he did not return to America for three 
years, notwithstanding he had left his 
own family among the waiting colo- 
nists on Roanoke Island. 

When he at last came back, he found no 
trace of those whom he had left behind 
when he departed for England three 
years before, except the word ‘‘ Croa- 
tan’’ carved upon a tree within the 
palisade ; ‘‘ which letters,’’ he says ina 
report of the last voyage, ‘‘presently 


we knew to signify the place where I 
should find the planters seated, accord- 
ing to a secret token agreed upon be- 
tween them and me at my last depart- 
ure from them, which was that in any 
way they should not fail to write or 
carve on the trees or posts of the doors 
the name of the place where they should 
be seated, for at my coming away they 
were prepared to remove from Roanoke 
fifty miles into the main. Therefore, at 
my departure from them in August, 
1587, I willed them that, if they should 
happen to be distressed in any of those 
places, they should carve over the let- 
ters or name a cross (7) in this form, 
but we found no such sign of distress. 
And, having well considered of this, we 
passed through the place where they 
were left in sundry houses, but we found 
the houses taken down and the place 
very strongly enclosed with a high pal- 
isade of great trees, with curtains and 
flankers, very fort-like, and one of the 
chief trees or posts at the right side of 
the’ entrance had the bark taken off, 
and five feet from the ground in fair 
capital letters was graven ‘Croatan,’ 
without any cross or sign of distress. 
This done we entered into the palisade, 
where we found many bars of iron, two 
pigs of lead, four iron fowlers, iron 
locker, shot and such heavy things 
thrown here and there, almost over- 
grown with grass and weeds.’’ 

‘*But, although it grieved me much 
to see such spoil of my goods, yet on the 
other side I greatly joyed that I had © 
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safely found a certain token of their be- 
ingat Croatan, which is the place where 
Manteo was born, and the savages of 
the island, our friends.’’ 

Just why Governor White did not 
go on to Croatan in search of the col- 
onists does not appear. But history 
says he returned to England almost at 
once, and that Raleigh sent five dif- 
ferent expeditions in search of the 
colonists, whom White might have eas- 
ily found if matters back in England 
had not 


five expedi- 
tions suc- 
ceeded in 
finding the 
LostColony 


A Croatan Type. 


and for two hundred years nothing was 
heard of them. 

In 1714, Lawson related that : 

‘‘’The Hatteras Indians, who lived 
on Roanoke or much frequented it, tell 
us that several of their ancestors were 
white people, and could talk in a book 
as we do; the truth of which is con- 
firmed by gray eyes being frequently 
found among these Indians, and no 
others. They value themselves ex- 
tremely for their affinity to the English, 
and are ready to do them all friendly 
offices.’’ 

The word Croatan was applied by 
earlier English colonists to the friendly 


tribe of Manteo, whose chief abode 
was on the coast, southward from 
Roanoke. It seems to indicate a local- 
ity in the territory claimed by Manteo 
and his tribe. This tribe is spoken of 
as Hatteras Indians, and there is a tra- 
dition among the Croatans of the pres- 
ent day, that they are descendants from 
the Hatteras tribe, who once claimed 
Roanoke as their abiding place. 
It has been inferred that the Hat- 
teras Indians had known white people 
before Raleigh’s first ex- 
pedition came to Amer- 


ica. They believed 
in the immortality 
of the soul, and in 
‘*One Great Spirit,’’ the Creator of 
the universe. They had traditions 
of wrecked vessels, and they af- 
firmed that iron implements, found 
among them, were obtained from such 
wrecks, twenty years before they were 
visited by the English colonies. Child- 
ren with auburn hairand blueeyes were 
noticed among them, which created the 
impression that they had had commu- 
nication with white people. Their ex- 
treme friendliness for the English colo- 
nists from the very moment of knowing 
them indicated that some influence had 
prepared the way for such a welcome 
as they gave them. 

White’s colony has ever been known 
as the ‘‘ Lost Colony of America,’’ and 
Manteo and his friendly tribe were 
never again seen by white people. 
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Roanoke Island and adjacent territory 
were subject to invasion by hostile In- 
‘dians. Wanchese was the declared en- 
emy of the English. The Tuscaroras 
roamed the coast-bound districts ; and 
‘‘that these people ( White’s forsaken 
colony ), after great suffering for food, 
were adopted by the Hatteras tribe 
of {ndians and became mingled with 
them,’’ is certainly plausible. 

They all migrated westward, across 
the broad Neuse, and beyond the Cape 
Fear river, finally settling permanently 
on the Lumber river, near where the 
border line of the Carolinas is now lo- 
cated. 


In 1709, a colony of French Hugue- 
nots located in Eastern North Carolina. 
Some of them penetrated the interior as 
far as the Lumber river, and found the 
country thickly populated by Indians 
who had farms and roads and other evi- 
dences of civilized life. They had, evi- 
dently, resided there a century or more 
before that time, and their 
settlementsextended toward 
the Pedee river. At the 
date of the settlement of the 
French upon the Pamlico 
all the English must have 
been dead, for it was then 
more than a century since 
the attempted settlement on 
Roanoke Island. The re- 
gion embracing Croatan Is- 
land and adjacent territory 
was unexplored for a long 
time after the disappearance 
of White’scolony. The his- 
tory of that date shows that 
in 1609 the northeast cor- 
ner of North Carolina was 
settled by a colony from 
Virginia, but there is no evi- 
dence to show that they 
encountered any civilized 
Indians. After the settle- 
ment at Jamestown, Vir- 
ginia, in 1607, Captain John 
Smith sent a trusted mes- 
senger to the Chowanoke 
Indians, at the head of Al- 
bemarle Sound, to make in- 
quiries concerning the col- 
onists, and two others to 


the Mangoaks, on the Nottaway river, 
but they all returned without any 
information, except that ‘the white 
people were all dead.’ It is very evi- 
dent that they did not learn anything 
of the ‘‘ Lost Colony.’’ 

Mr. Blair, who labored asa mission- 
ary on Pamlico after the settlement 
there in 1703, wrote to Lord Weymouth, 
his patron, as follows: 

‘‘T think it likewise reasonable to 
give you an account of a great nation 
of Indians who live in that Govern- 
ment, many of which live among the 
the English and area very civilized peo- 
ple.’’ 

He speaks of a desert fifty miles 
wide to be crossed in reaching them. 
At that early day very little was known 
of the region southwest of the Pam- 
lico Sound, and the missionary may 
have traveled more than a hundred 
miles to reach that place, which seems 
to havebeen a great distance from other 
precincts visited by him. 


A Wealthy Croatan. 
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Hamilton McMillan says conc rn- 
ing the Croatans: ‘‘ At the coming of 
white settlers there was found located 
on the waters of Lumber river a large 
tribe of Indians, speaking English, 
tilling the soil, owning slaves and 
practicing many of the arts of civilized 
life. They occupied the country as far 
west as the Pedee, but their princi- 
pal seat was on the Lumber, extend- 
ing for twenty miles along that river. 
They held their lands in common, and 
land titles only became known on the 
approach of white men. The first 
grant of land to any of this tribe, of 
which there is any written evidence in 
existence, was made by King George 
the Second, 1732, to Henry Berry and 
James Lowrie, two leading men of the 
tribe, and was located on the Lowrie 
swamp, east of Lumber river, in the 
present county of Robeson, in North 
Carolina. A subsequent grant was 
made to James Lowrie in 1738. 

‘* According to tradition there were 
deeds of older date, described as 
‘White’ deeds and ‘Smith’ deeds, 
but no trace of them can be found at 
this date. 

‘*Many families described as white 
people emigrated toward the Alleghany 
mountains; and there are many fami- 
lies in Western North Carolina at 
this time, that are claimed by the tribe 
in Robeson county as descend- 
ants of the lost English colonists, 
who had preserved their purity of 
blood to that degree that they 
could not be distinguished from 
white people. 

‘“These Indians built great 
roads connecting the distant set- 
tlements with their principal seat 
on the Lumber, as the Lumber 
river was then called. One of 
these roads can be traced from a 
point on Lumber 
river for twenty 
milestoan old set- 
tlement near the 
mouth of Heart’s 
Creek. 

‘‘James Lowrie, 
previously men- 
tioned as one of 
the granteesinthe 


land deed made by King George the 
Second, and recognized as a chief man 
in his tribe, is described as an Indian, 
who married Priscella Berry, a sister 
of Henry Berry, the other grantee 
mentioned. 

‘‘James Lowrie was a descendant of 
James Lowrie, of Chesapeake, who mar- 
ried a Croatan woman in Virginia (as 
Eastern North Carolina is still de- 
scribed by the tribe), and became the 
progenitor of all the Lowries belonging 
to this tribe. 

‘* According to the traditions respect- 
ing this family, the men were intel- 
lectual and ambitious and ‘leaders 
among men.’ Henry Berry, thegrantee 
mentioned, was a lineal descendant of 
the English colonist, Henry Berry, who 
was left on Roanoke Island in 1587. 
Many of this tribe served in the Conti- 
nental army during the Revolutionary 
war, and enjoyed pensions within the 
memory of persons yet living. 

‘*A considerable number served dur- 
ing the war of 1812, some of whom re- 
ceived pensions within the recollection 
of the writer. Some of the tribe fought 
under ‘ Bonnull,’ as they term Colonel 
Barnwell, and we have reliable evi- 
dence that they brought home as con- 
traband of war a few Mattamuskeet 
Indians as their prisoners and slaves. 

‘“The name Dare was not recognized 
by them in our first in- 
vestigation, but we after- 
ward discovered that 
they pronounced the 
name variously as Darr, 


Another Type. . 
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Dorr and Durr. This discovery was 
made when we related to an old chron- 
icler of the tribe the story of Virginia 
Dare, the first white | 

child born on Ameri- 


can soil. 


‘* This name Dorr ap- N 
pears on the muster roll 
of 1812, but has since 
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‘‘ Mension is used for measurement, 
aks for ask, ht for it, hosen for hose, 
loven for loving, housen for houses. 


disappear- 
ed from on 
the Lum- 
ber river. 

‘‘Several affirm that the 
Dares, Harvies, Coopers and 
others retained their purity of 
blood, and were generally the 
pioneersinemigration. Many 
names are corrupted so that 
it is difficult to trace them. 

‘‘ Traditions are fading fast. As far 
back as 1820 their traditions were more 
’ vivid than now, and familiar to old and 
young. Now you will find their ancient 
traditions confined to a comparatively 
few old persons. The language spoken 
is almost pure Anglo-Saxon, a fact 
which we think affords corroborative 
evidence of their relation to the lost col- 
ony of White. 

‘‘Mon is used for man, /fayther for 
father, and a tradition is usually begun 
as follows: 

‘‘Mon, my fayther told me that his 
fayther told him, etc. 


A Croatan Woman. 


They seem to have but two sounds for 
the letter a, one like short 6. Many of 
the words in common use among them 
have long been obsolete in English- 
speaking countries, and this is corrob- 
orative of the truth of their tradition 
that they are the descendants of the 
lost Englishmen of Roanoke. Their 
language has many peculiarities, and 
reminds one of the English spoken in 
the days of Chaucer.’’ 

‘‘In traveling on foot they march in 
‘Indian file,’ and exhibit a fondness for 
bright red colors. They unconsciously 
betray many other traits characteristic 
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of Indians. The custom of raising small 
patches of tobacco for their own use 
has been handed down from time im- 
memorial. In building they display no 


-little architectural skill. In road-mak- 


ing they excel. Some of the best roads 
in North Carolina 
can be found with- 
in their territory. 
They are univer- 
sally hospitable 
and polite to stran- 
gers. They are 
proud of their race 
and boast of their 
English ancestry. 
Like their Indian 
ancestors, they are 
friendly to white 
men. They never 
forget a kindness, 
an injury nor a 
debt. In common 
with all Indians 
they have a great 
respect for Quak- 
== ers, and look upon 

them as the true 
inline friends of the In- 
dians. In the olden time they had 
houses of entertainment for travelers.’’ 

The chief settlement of these people 
to-day is Scuffletown on the historic 
Lumber river. This river pursues a 
southeasterly course through Scuffle- 
town. Its waters are very dark, and 
flow swiftly between flat, swampy 
banks. Pine, cypress and gum trees 
thickly stud its waters, except in its 
deepest and swiftest currents. It very 
rarely confines itself to one current, and 
lovely islands full of feathery greenness 
are constant in the dark stream. The 
soil of the flat lands bordering the river 
is moderately fertile and very easily 
cultivated. The country is pretty, but 
is marred somewhat by the ever present 
sameness of a land unvaried by hills 
and diversity of forest; while the glare 
of unending reaches of white sand tire 
the eyes and tan the complexion. 

The Croatans till small farms and 
live in small houses, but the habita- 
tions have an air of homelike conven- 
ience. Theirdooryards are ornamented 
with shrubs, vines and flowers, and 
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their gardens are large and stocked 
with vegetables. Their farms are usu- 
ally a clearing of four or five acres im- 
mediately surrounding the house. A 
large farm is a rare exception, and an 
evidence of superior prosperity, among 
these primitive people. 

The women and children cultivate 
the tiny crops, principally ; while the 
men work at making turpentine, ditch 
for the neighboring planters, labor at 
the saw-mills, make splint baskets, 
vessels from juniper, and pick cotton 
to earn money for necessities the farms 
are inadequate to produce. 

In former times, no doubt, when the 
swamps were full of game and the 
streams were more prolific, the men 
hunted and fished, and the women 
tilled the cleared patches of land; but 
with the coming of the white men 
they forsook fishing and hunting to 
serve for hire. Why they did not 
enlarge their farms and embrace the 
advantage of markets brought so near 
them, is a mystery pertaining to their 
Indian blood. 

With their English thrift and economy, 
and Indian simplicity and seclusive- 
ness, they have evolved a personality 
of race to be found in no other people 
in existence. They are extremely in- 
teresting as a product of the mingling 
of two distinct races, entirely opposite 
to each otherin habits,color and physic- 
al traits. They can hardly be declared 
a mixed race even at this distant day. 
The physical traits of each were so in- 
destructible that they persist in declar- 
ing themselves in all their purit~ after 
the lapse of centuries. There was not 
a point, it seems, at which their Dlood 
could mingle and produce a type that 
would harmoniously combine the char- 
acteristics of both races. When a Croa- 
tan is English he is almost entirely so ; 
when he is an Indian he is an almost 
perfect type of the red man, robbed of 
his typical sternness by civilized habits 
and surroundings. 

Thereare freaksamong them, in whom 
the color is pronounced Indian and the 
features pure Anglo-Saxon. Again this 
type is reversed, and Indian features 
are clothed in a fair, rosy complexion. 
Another exception is an amber-tinted 
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color, with the features of either race. 
There are fair maidens and Anglo- 
Saxon young men; and maidens and 
young men who might be lineal de- 
scendants of Hiawathaand Minnehaha. 
As the men grow old they assume the 
characteristics of the Anglo-Saxon, typ- 
ically, while the women seem to degen- 
erate into the Indian type phenom- 
enally. They are also the product of the 
coalescence of two very different intel- 
lects; and the more enlightened mind 
of the civilized man must have domi- 
nated the Indian very powerfully to 
eliminate the language, the names and 
the uncleanly sloth of the savage. There 
is not an Indian word, name or appel- 
lation among them, and often they have 
an exaggerated habit of cleanliness. 
Their uncarpeted floors are scrubbed to 
an almost snowy whiteness, their un- 
painted furniture is kept in the same 
spotless condition, and their dooryards 
are neat and tidy. Their dress is like 
that of an ordinary rural people, who 
work and pay but little attention to the 
toilet. 

They are fond of bright colors and 
eschew neutral tints in dress fabrics. 
Bright pinks, deep reds, vivid greens, 
gay plaids and dark grounds spangled 
with large flowers or mottled with in- 
tricate blossoming vines are their most 
popular fancies in attiring themselves. 
‘They are quick-witted and appreciative. 
As a race they are unpresuming and 
retiring, the more benighted ones pre- 
ferring to live away from the public 
highways in the undisturbed solitude 
of the swampy pine lands. Their im- 
plements of agriculture and other in- 
dustries are like those of the white peo- 
ple, with whom they trade almost ex- 


 clusively. The Croatans, with a few 


exceptions, are not amercantile people. 
They have no means but what is at- 
tained by patient toil and stern econ- 
omy, involving much self-denial. The 
majority of them can read and write, 
and some have sufficient education to 
thoroughly appreciate literature. They 
thirst for knowledge when they are so 


enlightened as to feel their need of it. 


A newspaper is universally prized 
among them. They reverence that 
medium between them and the busy 


world in which they have so little part. 
In former times it was impossible for a 
Croatan to get any education at all ex- 
cept by hiring some one to teach him 
privately, and this was difficult and- 
expensive. When the free schools were 
established for the colored race they 
were given the privilege of attending 
them, but they indignantly declined to 
do so. In 1885 they were given sep- 
arate schools, and since that time their 
progress has been phenomenal. Their 
public school houses, built entirely by 
private means, are all frame, and are 
much better equipped than those of the 
colored race. By an act of the General 
Assembly of North Carolina, passed in 
1887, the Normal School for teachers 
of the Croatan race was established, 
and the sum of five hundred dollars is 
annually given by the State for its sup- 
port. The Normal School has sent out 
thirteen instructors for the race, and is 
doing much to elevate the Croatans. 
At the present time there are thirty- 
seven pupils in attendance, but all are 
not teachers. The children of the public 
school near by are included in the in- 
struction given by the Principal, be- 
cause the attendance after the spring 
opens is small, and separate schools at 
that point are not necessary. The Prin- 
cipal is a white man, a graduate of 
Edinburgh, Scotland. The Croatans 
praise him warmly for his conscientious 
work in their behalf. 

There are about two thousand five 
hundred Croatans in Robeson county ; 
and eleven hundred children between 
the ages of six and twenty-one years 
are entitled to the benefit of public in- 
struction. They generally avail them- 
selves of this opportunity for an educa- 
tion. Therearesixteen churchesowned 
by the Croatans, divided between the 
Baptist and Methodist denominations. 
Their churches are frame buildings, 
but like, their houses, are as clean as 
scrubbing with white sand can make 
them. ‘They are austerely furnished 
with the bare necessities of pioneer 
worshippers. 

The Croatans as a people are de- 
voutly pious, and reverential of sacred 
things. The great faith which illumined 
the lives of their English ancestors in 
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the vast solitude of the American wilder- 
ness, and the sublime conception of the 
Great Spirit embraced by Manteo and 
his people, have descended as a re- 
demptory benediction, even unto the 
present day, upon this lowly people. 

In Scuffletown are many names de- 
rived from the English colonists. Low- 
ries are there in abundance. Sampson, 
Brookes, Allen, Johnson, Graham, 
Thompson and many others, identical 
with the lost colony. Many of the 
colonial names have become extinct, 
and other names, through inter-mar- 
riage with settlers around them, have 
become incorporate with them. 

When a white man married a Cro- 
atan woman, the children of such a 
union, with their father’s name, became 
Croatans, and thus French, German, 
Irish and Scotch names are among 
them. In the original colony left upon 
Roanoke Island were one hundred and 
twenty persons in all; ninety-two 
men, seventeen women and eleven 
children, including the two who were 
born at the ‘‘city of Raleigh,’’ or 
Roanoke Island, the first of whom was 
Virginia Dare. They were embraced 
in ninety family names, the majority of 
which can be found in the settlements 
on the Lumber river. This must be 
irrefutable evidence that the Croatans 
are the descendants of White’s colony. 
They should be simply Croatans, not 
Indians or English. 

Through misfortune of color they in- 
curred the resentment of the white peo- 
ple in the unhappy days before and 


after the Civil war. In eager but sad 


tones they will tell you how they suf- 
fered through another mongrel race, 
the ante-bellum free negro, who re- 
quired laws to regulate his behavior. 
Every law passed for the free negro’s 
government was enforced upon the 
proud, harmless, retiring Croatans, who 
only asked to be let alone in their pov- 
erty and isolation. The blood inherited 
from the protégés of the mighty Sir 
Walter Raleigh, and the royal tribe 
of Manteo, ‘‘Lord of Roanoke and 
Dasamonguepeuk,’’ boiled with fiery 
but impotent indignation when those 
humiliating laws were executed upon 
them by uninformed officials, who did 
not know or care about the extreme 
difference between a Croatan and a per- 
son with African blood in his veins. 
Learned men came to their rescue in 
many instances, and gained the eternal 
gratitude of the oppressed Croatans. 
This wrong-doing finally ended in a se- 
ries of horrible tragedies. The famous 
outlawry of Henry Berry Lowrie and 
his associates was a result of those 
tyrannical laws unjustly enforced. One 
law forbade a free negro to carry a gun, 
and the Croatan’s much-loved weapon 
of sport was wrested from him. 

As a people the Croatans are peace- 
able in disposition, but when aroused 
by repeated injury they will fight des- 
perately. The great mass shun notorie- 
ty, and carefully avoid places where 
crowds of other races assemble. They 
are exclusive and seclusive ; they have 
the combined traits of English and In- 
dians ; they are ‘‘ The Lost Colony of 
America.”’ 


In the Croatan Public School. 
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THE DEFENSE BY DISSOLUTION. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 


ROFESSOR Elbert Shawfield, a 
man who had attracted some at- 
tention on account of his chemical dis- 
coveries and biological researches, was 
murdered for his money ; there could 
be but little doubt of it. The large 
amount of cash known to be in his pos- 
session, and it was all gold, disappeared 
utterly, and he as well. 

The strongest of circumstantial evi- 
dence seemed to fasten the crime upon 
a young man by the name of Luke 
Mowbry, who, himself an expert chem- 
ist, had been for three years Professor 
Shawfield’s confidential assistant and 
practical experimenter. 

The large country house in which 
Professor Shawfield lived and con- 
ducted his experimental work burned 
down on a wild and stormy night. Mow- 
bry was found, the next morning,among 
the rocks on the mountain-side near 
by, whither, as he explained, he had 
fled for shelter from the storm when 
the fire drove him out of the house. He 
was cool in his bearing and apparently 
frank in his statements. 

As a matter of course, however, sus- 
picion fell upon him at once, and peo- 
ple believed that he had buried the 
professor’s money in a safe place; at 
all events it was determined that the 
matter must be investigated, and his 
arrest followed promptly ; but absolute 
proof of his guilt could not be easily 
‘found by the amateur detectives and 
ignorant county officials in charge. The 
chief trouble was that the body of the 
murdered man had been quite anni- 
hilated ; likewise his gold ; not a trace 
of either being discoverable in the ashes 
of the house. 

And Mowbry told a story so fantas- 
tical that no credibility could attach to 
it. He admitted that Professor Shaw- 
field was dead and that he had been 
killed previous to the fire which de- 
stroyed the building : but he persisted, 


with a baffling show of calm earnest- 
ness, in the statement that the distin- 
guished victim’s death was caused by 
the accidental breaking of a small glass 
vessel which contained a certain liquid 
recently distilled by him, a liquid of 
such mysterious and subtly destructive 
power that when a mere drop of it fell 
upon the professor's hand it instantly 
resolved him bodily to an impalpable 
vapor and ignited the house. 

The local lawyers for Mowbry’s de- 
fense delayed the case from the first, 
while they sought diligently for evi- 
dence to support the plea of insanity. 
And the prisoner’s romanticstory, from 
which hecould not beturned,and which 
he never varied in the least, certainly 
did not sound like a sane man’s at- 
tempt to evade the penalty of crime, 
albeit in the mind of the court, and even 
of the average juryman, it was nearly 
certain to beconsidered as a mere sub- 
terfuge strongly indicating his guilt. 

There was this, however, which lent 
to the mystery of the murder a fascinat- 
ing air of dark romance ; both the pro- 
fessor and his assistant had been ex- 
tremely reserved, reticent, and even 
furtivein their behavior forsome months 
previous to the tragedy. Their move- 
ments in public had suggested that 
some uncanny work was in hand out at 
the lonely mansion, and people won- 
dered and talked, as unsophistocated 
people will when surreptitious acts defy 
their curiosity. 

Moreover, it was the most natural 
thing in the world that the complete 
material dissolution of Professor Shaw- 
field should make his death seem in- 
comparably awful and invest Mowbry’s 
deed with a potent charm of atrocity. 
To kill a man under mysteriouscircum- 
stances is horribly romantic ; but to kill 
him and leave not a trace of him to sig- 
nify that he once lived is to engender 
in the soul of the average human being 
a formless awe, an amorphous terror, 
out of which shall grow the vaguest yet 
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most potential mixtureof prejudice and 
superstition. Atall events, throughout 
the quiet and secluded nook of the 
mountains where this thing was done, 
the simple-minded and strangely be- 
lated people gave themselves up to con- 
fusing speculations concerning it and 
indulged in the most fantastic gossip 
about it, their interest growing as the 
subject became moreinexplicably vague 
to their understanding. 

The detectives, lost in a fog of mys- 
tery too thick for their wits, and the 
sheriff and constables, worried by elu- 
sive circumstances, took refuge, as 
overtasked egotists are apt to do, ina 
show of occult proceeding too abstruse 
for the common mind, and so wrought 
upon the simplest source of romantic 
expectation until the whole commu- 
nity walked at tiptoe and was startled 
by every fresh rumor. 

When, after some months of delay, 
the great criminal lawyer and advo- 
cate from New York came in the 
weekly stage-coach through the hills 
to the little town where Mowbry was 
to be tried, a sudden access of excite- 
ment agitated the sources of suspicion, 
wonder and gossip. Who had em- 
ployed him? Where was his fee to 
come from? Ah, the murderer’s blood 
money, that was it, men whispered to 
one another. And yet this great law- 
yer attracted them ; they followed him 
admiringly with their eyes. He was 
superbly handsome, having a grand 
stature, a leonine face, a mane-like 
growth of curly auburn hair, and a 
manner at once inscrutable, magnetic 
and imposing. He somehow looked 
more like an actor than an attorney. 
He was, indeed, an incarnate melo- 
drama striding up and down. 

He held long consultations with the 
accused man and his local counsel ; but 
kept himself aloof from the public, 
carrying his head loftily, his gaze on 
the distance, thus distinguishing him- 
self as only the exclusive can. Even 
his name, Russell Woolworth Abbott, 
impressed the rural imagination before 
any definite rumor of his amazing legal 
ability and matchless eloquence was 
abroad. And the local lawyers, par- 
ticularly those engaged for the Com- 
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monwealth, felt at a chilling disad- 
vantage, overshadowed and overawed 
by this unapproachable archangel of 
the forum. 

The great advocate had wonderful 
greenish gray eyes; and when he 
turned them upon you there was a 
steadfast depth of mysterious influ- 
ence in them; you were thrilled and 
dominated. This at least was the 
effect upon the ignorant yet imagina- 
tive mountain folk in whose midst for 
the first time a man celebrated all over 
the world as a criminal lawyer, and 
possessed of irresistible personal mag- 
netism, now stalked like an apparation 
from a land of demi-gods. All eyes fol- 
lowed him, every tongue wagged about 
him, every brain wondered what he 
was going to do. 

As the day set for Mowbry’s trial ap- 
proached, public curiosity owing to 
certain half authentic rumors, could 
scarcely be kept within decent bounds. 
For example, it was on everybody’s 
lips that the defence, that is to say 
the great lawyer from New York, had 
made a startling discovery. Exactly 
what this discovery was, and to what 
unheard-of effect it would be used re- 
mained tantalizingly suspended in an 
atmosphere of opaque yet almost trans- 
lucent mystery. Its importance grew, 
however, from day to day, until toward 
the last it seemed certain that the trial 
would disclose something theretofore 
deemed impossible, and so awful in its 
nature that the whole world would be 
struck with terror. The superstition 
lying just under the skin of mountain 
folk was stirred to the bottom. 

How this latest rumor got afloat no 
one knew ; but a vial of green liquid, 
distilled by Professor Shawfield just 
before his death, came in for discus- 
sion; a vial made of a strange crystal 
material and fitted with a gold neck 
and stopper; a green liquid, one drop 
of which would not only destroy a 
man’s life, but dissolve his physical 
organism into invisible vapor. 

Everybody said, and with someshow 
of philosophy, that such a story was 
very absurd ; nobody pretended to give 
it the slightest belief; yet it grew, it 
sank into people’s minds, it took the 
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average mountaineer’s appetite for the 
supernatural with a fast and comfort- 
able, not to say satisfying, grip, and 
nothing else was talked about at places 
where people met to gossip. 

One man at Loneton, the name of 
the county seat where Mowbry was to 
be tried, a man who had no ascertained 
vocation, save whittling with a jack- 
knife and drinking at everybody’s ex- 
pense, took a great interest in discuss- 
ing the prisoner’s case. He was what 
we indefinitely call a privileged char- 
acter, and was known as Bloat Jack, a 
name to which his personal appearance 
gave him absolute right, considering 
his congested face, his flabbily rotund 
body, hisshuffling gait, and hisrheumy, 
leering eyes. He wasa blatant skeptic 
on the main subject 

“Tt ’ud delight me, gentlemen, to 
drink to the health o’ Mr. Russell 
Woolworth Abbott’s client out’n that 
air vial what ye talk so much about,”’ 
Bloat Jack said, smacking his lips fore- 
tastingly, a day or two before the trial. 
‘A leetle nip o’ that air amazin’ green 
liquor'd jest suit me. I hankers arter 

This remark, meant to be humorous, 
was, in the long run, an important link 
in history ; indeed, it accidentally in- 
jected into the case of the State vs. 
Mowbry an element of horror and mys- 
tery not derivable from any other 
source. 

Mark Hunt, one of the local counsel 
for Mowbry, chanced to be present in 
Paddy Dineen’s saloon, and heard Bloat 
Jack’s words, at which he bridled a 
trifle. 

‘If you’re in earnest, Bloat,’’ the 
lawyer quickly said, ‘‘ you are just the 
man I’m looking for.’’ 

‘‘In airnest?’’ drawled Bloat Jack, 
turning to leer comically at Hunt. 
‘* What d'ye mean?’’ 

‘*T mean just this,’’ said lawyer Hunt 
emphatically, taking a step nearer, ‘‘if 
you really wish, of your own free will, 
to test the green contents of that gold- 
necked crystal vial, you can have the 
opportunity ; and, furthermore, if you 
drink three drops of it, and it doesn’t 
flash you into nothing but thin smoke, 
that quick,’’ he snapped his fingers, 
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‘‘why, you’ll receive from me a cool 
thousand dollars for your trouble right 
then and there. But, mind you, I don’t 
have any notion that you’ll dare to try 
it, and I’m not advising you to.’’ 

This was spoken in a vehement, al- 
most choleric strain. The by-standers 
and by-sitters were startled. Paddy 
Dineen leaned over his bar and glared 
first at Hunt, then at Bloat Jack, while 
Hunt deliberately unpocketed a huge 
roll of bank bills, and added ina steady, 
almost stagey voice: 

‘* You’ re just the person we are after ; 
we want to try the experiment on a 
man; we’ve tried it on animals. What 
do you say?’’ He thrust forth his hand 
and continued: ‘‘Smell of the money ; 
but, mind you, that I warn you against 
trying the dangerous stuff, the stuff in 
the vial, I mean.’’ 

Bloat Jack hesitated, and his purple 
face grew purpler. The soiled paper 
money fluttered unctuously under his 
nose, and gave forth a distinct financial 
bouquet, subtly insinuating and tempt- 
ing. 

Some one laughed derisively, but it 
was not a perfectly natural laugh, and 
Paddy Dineen, wiping his bar mean- 
time, spoke up: 

‘*Bedad, the money talks!’’ he said, 
‘but ye bet yer ould hat it’s not me- 
silf ’at wants yer bargain, Maysther 
Hunt.”’ 

‘Take ’im up, Bloat,’’ urged a lank 
lounger from the mountains; ‘‘hit’s 
easy money yearned.’’ 

‘* Maybe you’d like the job,’’ sneered 
Hunt, turning upon the speaker, and 
giving him, in turn, a smell of the bills. 
‘*Say yes, or shut up!’’ 

The lank man slunk back, grinning 
sheepishly. It was no longer the pre- 
tense of a joke in any person’s mind. 
Hunt made the offer general, and the 
room became silent. 

‘*Tell everybody,’’ he went on, 
‘‘that a thousand dollars waits at my 
office for the man who’ll come there 
and voluntarily earn it by testing the 
vial.’’ 

He swept his eyes triumphantly over 
the gaping audience, gave the bank 
notes another enticing shake, and strode 
out of the room. 
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Loneton, as we have said, was in the 
mountains, and in those days railroads 
were scarcely known of there, while 
telegraphy by electricity had not been 
invented. News was a local and scarce 
commodity in an isolated placelike that. 

But if rumor did not fly far or make 
itself conspicuous underattractive head- 
lines, it somehow filled the area of nat- 
ural limitation with amazing sudden- 
ness. From town to mountain-side, and 
up and down the foot-hills, and in and 
out of the pockets and dells flashed this 
fresh incident of the murder mystery. 
Everybody heard of the offer made by 
Lawyer Hunt, and everybody had an 
opinion to express regarding it. 

‘‘T’m poorty darn sarting ’at hit air 
an out’n out bluff,’’ remarked ’Squire 
Spivy to the State’s attorney. ‘‘A Noo 
Yo'k bluff, ye mought say.”’ 

‘‘Of course it is,’’ was the reply, 
‘‘and it beats the devil why somebody 
doesn’t call him. He’d wilt like a 
sweet-potato slip in a drouth.’’ 

‘“Then w’y don’t ye call ’im?’’ de- 
manded the ’squire. ‘‘Ye’d git the 
pot.”’ 

‘‘Humph!’’ sneered the prosecuting 
lawyer, ‘‘I’ll never have the chance to. 
Hunt knows whom to tackle.’’ 

The ’squire, a droll-looking country- 
man from the foot-hills, mused for a 
few moments with a reminiscent, ec- 
loguic vacancy in his eyes; then, sud- 
denly assuming a shrewd countenance, 
said : 

‘‘Ef ye’re a jes’ nat’rally er dyin’ 
ter try the projec’, w’y, I’ll go see 
Hunt an’ ’range the matter.’’ 

‘*Do it, ’squire, do it,’’ urged the 
attorney, jocosely grimacing while he 
bit off a chew of tobacco. ‘‘I’ll see you 
well paid for your trouble.”’ 

People took sides in this matter ; 
they even grew intemperate and pugil- 
istic over it, and hot arguments ended 
in punches and nose-bleeding upon 
two or three occasions. Strange to say, 
however, no person seemed quite ready 
to earn the thousand dollars which 
Hunt, in the tireless search for a vic- 
tim, made exhibit of in every crowd he 
could come upon. 


Bloat Jack took the temptation to 
heart. It was noticed that he appeared 
thoughtful, down-spirited, and was in- 
clined to silence. He was, indeed, so 
absent-minded that, so Paddy Dineen 
reported, he refused a drink of apple- 
brandy offered him by an acquaintance, 
which was regarded as a grave symp- 
tom. 

‘“W’t ails Bloat, anyhow?’ the in- 
quiry went from group to group. ‘‘ He 
do sorto’ seem onhappy.”’ 

In time it leaked out that Bloat Jack 
had been heard to say: 

‘‘Im no count fer nothin’ an’ never 
wuz, an’ it look zif I mought jes’s well 
try it. Hit cayn’t more’n kill me, no- 
how.”’ 

‘*T tole ’im bedad niver to do sich a 
thing,’’ said Paddy Dineen, ‘‘but I - 
rickon the pore craytur don’t moind 
di’th one bit at all, he’s got so low 
down. An’ besides, Maysther Hunt is 
a spoikin’ ’im kind o’ private loike wid 
the bayst o’ Frinch liquor an’ stuff to 
git ’im stiff ’nough to do it.”’ 

More than one person chanced to see 
Hunt furtively and with a wheedling 
look accost Bloat Jack in byway oralley. 

‘‘Ef he do pu’suade ’im inter doin’ 
it,’’ remarked ’Squire Spivy in a depre- 
catory tonetotheState’s attorney, ‘‘he’d 
orter be lynched. Bloat air a pore, harm- 
less critter.’’ 

‘*Look here, ’squire, I hope you’re 
not goose enough to put any faith in 
such a preposterous story as this!’ said 
the attorney, and he interpolated some 
very vigorous expletives while speak- 
ing. ‘‘ You’re surely not a born fool.’’ 

‘*T sort o’ su’mise ’at I air ’bout on 
the same footin’ wi’ you. You don’t 
git up an’ hurry ter try thet ’speri- 
ment, I take spaycial notice,’’ was the 
dry rejoiner. 

‘‘Oh, get along,’’ laughed the attor- 

ney as the ’squire rose to go out of the 
office. ‘‘But say, ’squire,’’ he called 
out through the door. The ’squire was 
on the sidewalk, but turned and peeped 
in. 
‘“‘T say, ’squire, you keep a close eye 
on that little game and report every- 
thing to me. I’ll pay you handsomely. 
Watchevery move. They’ re not smarter 
than you are, do.you think?’’ 
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The ’squire meditated and his jaun- 
diced countenance appeared to give 
forth a twinkle of bilious cunning, as if 
he were weighing the chances of some 
scheme or other. Lawyer Hunt was his 
friend, but then— 

‘‘Wayl,’’ he presently drawled, ‘‘ef 
they air up to any trick, ye kin bet I'll 
fetch it ter ye.”’ 

It is not exaggeration tosay that now 
the air of Loneton grew heavy with the 
vague yet intense expectation of a peo- 
ple wrought upon by hints, glimpses, 
side-lights and suggestions. The mur- 
der itself, as a subject of consideration, 
was merged into the pervading mystery 
of something that was on the point of 
disclosure. Everybody felt that an ex- 
plosion must soon come, and red lights 
and sulphur fumes characterized the an- 
ticipation. 

Late at night before the morning of 
the day set for Mowbry’s trial a fresh 
rumor took the breeze, a rumor very 
grateful to all ears and with much in 
it to give color of authenticity to its 
main fact. 

Bloat Jack had finally agreed, in 
consideration of one thousand dollars, 
so some one reported, to have the ex- 
periment made upon him, or rather to 
make it himself, which should test the 
power of the celebrated vial’s contents. 

It was told in surreptitious whispers 
that cats and dogs and pigs experi- 
mented upon in the room over Hunt’s 
office had actually flashed away into 
tenuous vapor under the touch of but 
a single drop. Men leaned close at 
the bar of Paddy Dineen’s saloon and 
looked at one another askance, while 
the night waned and the cocks crowed 
up the sun. 

It was to be a great day; folk 
poured in from everywhere around and 
filled the town with a motley swarm 
breathlessly eager for a sensation and 
bent upon having it. 

Early in the morning ’Squire Spivy 
went to the State’s attorney, and, after 
some hepatic coughing and hesitation, 
told him that at last lawyer Hunt had 
succeeded in getting Bloat Jack up into 
a room over his office where something 
uncanny would betimes happen. 

Hit air a go,’’ he added almost 
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hoarsely, ‘‘the ’speriment air to be 
tried. Hit’s done been tried on er cat. 
Yes’r, las’ night; I seed it ; I crope up 
an’ peeped through the key-hole.’’ 

‘*And what did you observe?’’ 

‘‘Observe?’’ The ’Squire shuddered 
retrospectively ; ‘‘ thet cat ’jes ’sploded 
an’ glimmered inter nothin’; jes’ 
petered into pale smoke an’ dis’ peared, 
leavin’ nothin’ but er smell er’ singed 
cat-h’ar!’’ 

‘*Nonsense!’’ exclaimed the State’s 
attorney. ‘‘Dad burn nonsense! Go 
*long!”’ 

The ‘squire set his bilious jaw, and 
made a dangerously suggestive move- 
ment toward his hip pocket. The 
‘squire had been known to fight at a 
word. 

‘“Mebbe ye consider ’at I’ve lied ?’’ 
he growled. 

‘‘No; but this thing—’’ the attor- 
ney began. 

‘Air ’jes’s I tell ye,’’ snapped the 
"squire. 

The two men looked straight at each 
other in silence. 

Presently, speaking in an absent- 
minded, reflective strain, the ’squire 
said : 

‘*T wouldn’t be in ole Bloat’s boots 
f’r forty million dollars!’’ He lifted his 
shoulders and could not entirely hide 
a shudder. 

Just then a trumpet-toned voice was 
heard from the opposite side of the 
street crying out: 

“Oh yes! Oh yes! The circuit 
court of Lonesome county’s now in 
session!’’ 

It was the high sheriff opening the 
court for Mowbry’s trial. 

The State’s attorney put on his hat, 
gathered up an armful of law-books 
and hurried away to the court-house. 

‘*Fetch me all the news you get,’’ 
he called back over his shoulder to the 
squire. 


ITI. 


Loneton, like ancient Rome, cov- 
ered seven hills, very small ones, over 
which the ochre-colored clay streets 
clambered from knob to knob, their 
ruts and gulleys scantily fringed with 
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dog-fennel. Its houses were mostly old 
wooden shells set upon stilt-like foun- 
dations. The court-house, which stood 
on the center of a square lot, sur- 
rounded with rustic hitching racks for 
horses, was a squat, weather-beaten 
edifice, having dismal windows in front, 
on each side of a double porch deco- 
rated with rudely fluted columns. 

The town was probably the oldest, 
and certainly the most isolated, in all 
the mountain district of North Caro- 
lina. It seems, from what can now be 
gathered, that Professor Shawfield se- 
lected it for his purposes on account of 
its remoteness from great centers of 
activity, and the security it gave him 
against interrupting visitors and med- 
dling rivals. He turned the old man- 
sion, so called, into a laboratory, built 
chimneys higher, put in furnaces and 
pipes and vats and all the strange ma- 
chinery of a chemical experiment shop, 
and buried himself in his work, with 
no one save Mowbry to share’his life 
and its secret. 

All this was told to the jury in the 
box and to the judge on the bench, as 
if they did not already know it. And 
there was a solid packing of men in 
every available part of the court-room ; 
the windows were full, the doors 
jammed. 

‘‘If your honor please,’’ said the 
great advocate from New York city, 
‘*in behalf of the prisoner, my client, I 
now withdraw the plea of insanity, and 
will let the cause stand on the simple 
plea of not guilty ; for we shall prove 
him as guiltless as any juror in that 
box.’’: 

This did not surprise the State’s 
attorney, but it did seem to confirm in 
a way what had been rumored. Plainly 
the defense had some hidden support. 
Meantime the great lawyer spoke on. 

Such a voice had never before been 
heard in Loneton; it thrilled every 
soul of that audience with a strange 
musical power. In those days oratory 
was almost unlimited in its influence. 
The man’s presence, moreover, was 
captivating; his face wore a solemn, 
almost awful expression, such as Booth 
could put on at his inspired moments, 
and his dark, gray-green eyes emitted 


magnetic light. He was still on his 
feet when Hunt, showing a precipitate 
mood and expanded eyes, came elbow- 
ing his way from the front door, and, 
entering the bar, hurried to his side 
and whispered something in his ear. 

The greatadvocate started and stepped 
a pace backward, while a look of su- 
preme tragic horror distorted his grand 
face. Hunt also showed uncontrollable 
agitation. 

The State’s attorney and hisco-coun- 
sel moved uneasily in their chairs. 
Something had happened ; the audience 
gaped breathlessly. 

At the same time ’Squire Spivy, 
wrought upon and sweating with ex- 
citement, entered the court-room. He 
was evidently in an ecstacy of haste ; 
his face, wrinkled and shrunken, was 
of a saffron hue, and when he reached 
the State’s attorney he could scarcely 
speak, he panted so violently. 

‘*B-B-Bloat’s gone!’’ he exclaimed 
in a rasping, far-reaching whisper. 
‘‘He-w-went ter thin smoke at one 
puff! Ugh! Lordy mussy!’’ 

The jury heard, the court heard, the 
audience heard. A hush of almost suf- 
focating attention filled the house. 
Every soul present knew the purport 
of those words ; for all had been indi- 
rectly expecting something of the sort. 

‘* Hit was tur’ble,’’ the ’squire con- 
tinued to sibilate. ‘‘ Pore ole Bloat! 
He went suddent, ermazin’ suddent!’’ 

Lawyer Hunt handed a small glit- 
tering object to the great advocate, who 
held it for a moment in plain view. It 
was a gold-necked vial two-thirds full 
of sparkling pale green liquid which 
when shaken played up and down with 
a treacherous, flame-like ripple. 

So thoroughly and evenly had gossip 
spread every particular of the news 
that there was probably not a person 
in the court-room who did not know 
that vial at a glance and feel the awful 
significance attaching to its contents. 

The judge was a short, bald-headed 
man with a heavy underhung chin and 
protruding eyes. He looked uneasily 
this way and that and mopped the bare 
area of his crown witha red bandanna. 
It had been long known that the judge 
would not fight. ~ 
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Squire Spivy continued speaking in 
his enormous whisper and gesticulating 
at random while the State’s attorney 
backed by his now wax-pale co-counsel 
was trying to address the court. 

‘‘Your Honor,’’ he said, and with 
difficulty rolled his stiffening tongue in 
his cheek to moisten it; ‘‘ your honor, 
‘Squire Spivy informs me that—that a 
hideous, dastardly, awful crime has 
just been committed in the room over 
Mr. Hunt’s law office.’’ By this time 
the speaker’s face was very pale and his 
lips were crisp as he proceeded. ‘‘I de- 
mand, your honor, that this court or- 
der the sheriff to arrest Mark Hunt for 
the murder of Jackson Beck, or Bloat 
Jack, as we all call him, and arrest also 
that man there as his accomplice, aider 
and abettor!’’ He shook his quivering 
finger at the great advocate. 

Meantime ’Squire Spivy was pluck- 
ing fussily at the State’s attorney’s 
coat and fairly screaming in a whisper 
insistant and deprecatory : 

‘‘No, no! Ye’ll ruin yer case; 
Hunt didn’t never tech Bloat at all. 
Bloat done it hisself 0’ his own accord 
—just tuck thet air little bottle an’ 
went ter drink some o’ thet air truck, 
jes’ one drap, an’ Lordy mussy!’’ He 
made a motion with his hands to indi- 
cate the catastrophe. 

The great advocate now began to 
speak in a loud, clear and incompara- 
bly bellicose strain of eloquence. His 
face flamed with anger, his eyes shot 
burning rays as he took two strides 
toward the State’s attorney and ges- 
ticulated with superb vigor, a menace 
in every motion, the vial coruscating 
like an enormous emerald in his hand. 

‘‘Be careful! Be careful!’’ cried 
Hunt, shrinking and dodging, ‘‘ the 
stopper’s out of that bottle!’’ 

There was a large pine table between 
the opposing lawyers, and upon this 
lay a small whitish fragment like a bit 
of chalk or limestone. Nobody had 
observed it. 

‘*Be careful, I tell you!’’ almost 
screamed the frightened and writhing 
Hunt. ‘‘You’ll spill it! I tell you 
you'll spill it!’’ 

‘*Callme murderer, have mearrested, 
I care not,’’ roared the great advocate, 


oblivious of anything save his own 
eloquence. ‘‘I have a sacred duty to 
perform in this court-room, and no 
power under the blue vault of heaven 
can prevent my doing it!’? He shook 
the vial, unconsciously it was evident, 
but with supreme defiance, over the 
table at the State’s attorney. 

’Squire Spivy leaped backward spas- 
modically, and almost upset one of the 
State’s co-counsel. 

‘*No, sir, you can not do it,’’ the 
great advocate bellowed ; ‘‘I will not 
submit to it! Before I will give up my 
liberty and let my client fall a helpless 
victim to your desire for slaughter by 
the gallows, I will,’’ his imposing fig- 
ure swelled and his countenance irrad- 
iated desperation, ‘‘ yes, sir, I will de- 
monstrate the power of this,’’ he shook 
the vial savagely, ‘‘of this deadly 
fluid!’’ His chest tones made the build- 
ing vibrate, while the stillness was 
like something palpable. 

There is a law by which the deepest 
current of human feeling, held for a 
certain period at eddy, rises suddenly 
and breaks all bounds. A thousand 
men will, on the moment’s impulse, 
take fright as one. It is a stampede of 
feeling toward a common act. 

Somewhere near the center of the 
court-room an individual disturbed the 
stagnant audience by a struggle, at the 
same time uttering a cry of abject 
fright. The voice sounded like Paddy 
Dineen’s, gurgling desperately: ‘‘Le’me 
out, bedad, quick!’’ 

Simultaneously with this the great 
advocate shouted at the State’s attor- 
ney: 

‘* Away with your malicious threats! 
I defy them and you!”’ 

He brought down his hand from on 
high with a swinging gesture and a tiny 
spurt of the green liquid leaped from 
the vial and fell upon the whitish sub- 
stance in the center of the table. 

Hunt yelled forth a phrase of vehe- 
ment warning. There wasa broad, pale 
flash, a subtly energetic detonation, and 
a thin, expansive whirl of purple smoke 
which enveloped the State’s attorney 
and swiftly widened through the air, 
smiting everybody with a smell of im- 
minent danger. 
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Instantly the crowd moved with a 
surge that rocked the old temple of jus- 
tice to its mud-sills. There was a mul- 
titudinous, choking rage of voices. 
The little judge flung himself from 
the bench and tore his way to a win- 
dow; the sheriff ran almost over the 
State’s attorney, who in turn bore down 
and trampled upon ’Squire Spivy. 

It so chanced that no one was seri- 
ously hurt in the mad crush. The court- 
room emptied itself by way of windows 
and doors, heaping men upon men 
criss-cross, kicking, growling and furi- 
ously clawing the air, like desperate 
beasts. Last of all, stately, imposing, 
his face wearing a sublimely injured 
and regretful look, stalked forth the 
great advocate. The crowd picked itself 
up and looked at itself in amazement. 
What had happened? and how had it 
come to pass? Men rearranged their 
clothes and wiped the dust out of their 
eyes, then glared at one another as if 
to say: who is scared? 

Then came a husky, maudlin voice 
from across the street: 

‘*H’lothere! w’at’s er masser? Who’s 
been er fightin’?’’ it hiccoughed crap- 
ulously. 

Eyes turned in that direction saw 
Bloat Jack leaning out of a window over 
Hunt’s law office. His face was purple 
and his lips writhing witha frothy smile. 


‘*Say!’’ he shouted when he saw 
"Squire Spivy limping along; ‘‘say, 
*squire, tell Mark Hunt tercome’n |’me 
out’n yer. I want er drink! Er—say, 
who shot ye, ’squire? Bleedin’ much?’’ 

Nobody thought of Mowbry. He had 
been lost in the scuffle, and, indeed, he 
was never seen again, never heard of. 

‘‘T reckon that Abbott must have 
let a drop of that stuff fall on our 
client,’’ Hunt was fond of saying in 
after years. ‘‘But,’’ he would add 
with a wink, we tried it on Bloat Jack, 
and it never made him flinch. He 
smacked his lips and begged for more ! 
Got my thousand dollars too easy, the 
old scamp!’’ 

’Squire Spivy always insisted that 
he peeped through the key-hole of the 
room over the law office and saw ‘‘w’at 
looked ’dxac’ ly like w’at I said I saw.*’ 
But it was frequently more than hinted, 
by certain persons, that financial oint- 
ment poured by counsel for the defense 
sharpened Spivy’s vision. The State’s 
attorney was never heard to discuss 
the outcome. 

Russell Woolworth Abbott went back 
to New York city bearing fresh honors 
and presumably a fat fee. 

‘* An’ the divil’s own liyur wuz he,”’ 
said Paddy Dineen ; ‘‘Oi broke me nick 
twoice a-gittin’ out o’ that court-house, 
bedad !’’ 
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BY EVALEEN STEIN. 


HAD not thought this time a year ago 


That shrined to-day within my heart would be 
Such treasure as thy friendship giveth me ; 
My skies are bluer in thy light, and so 
All beauty, truth, all gracious things that grow, 
I see with clearer vision, knowing thee ; 
Thy golden being seemeth as the key 
To ways wherein I long had yearned to go. 


And as to me thy joys such gladness bring, 

So does thy sorrow wring my heart with pain ! 
O dearest heart, I find no voice to sing ! 

Thy grief is mine, and till it pass again, 
I bow my head like silent birds that wing 

’Round a bruised blossom burdened by the rain. 
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CHICAGO ARTISTS’ EXHIBITION. 


BY EMMA CARLETON, 


HENEVER the Chicago Society 

of Artists has offered a free 
threshold to the art-loving public the 
hospitality and the entertainment have 
been of gracious character and of ac- 
knowledged interest and merit ; but it is 
widely conceded that the seventh annual 
Spring exhibition—held this season 
from May 21tstto June roth, inthe studio 
of Lorado Taft, sculptor—has been the 
best exposition of paintings yet made by 
this art organization. Indeed, this ex- 
hibition may almost be interpreted to 
have marked the beginning of a dis- 
tinct epoch in Chicago art-life; the 
points of departure being a recognized 
advance over previous exhibits in orig- 
inality of theme and expression, and 
the fact that the honors of the event— 
the prizes given by Mr. C. T. Yerkes 
—have, for the first time, been awarded 
to women-artists. The Yerkes’ prizes— 
a first prize $300 and second prize $200 


—have now been offered for four years, 
the only condition attached being that 
the artist whose work is presented in 
competition shall have been a resident 
of Chicago for one year. For three sea- 
sons the prize-glory and its substantial 
expression have been won by male mem- 
bers of the Chicago Society of Artists ; 
but this year has found these tokens of 
appreciation attached to Miss Pauline 
Dohn’s ‘Portrait’? and Mrs. Alice 
Kellogg Tyler's ‘‘ Portrait;’’ the former 
winning the first, the latter the second 
prize, although neither successful com- 
petitor for these prizes has membership 
in the society of artists whose vote de- 
termined the awards. 

Awards of the Yerkes’ art-prizes 
have in the three previous years been 
attached to paintings by the follow- 
ing artists: In 1892 Oliver Dennett 
Grover won the first prize on the picture 
Will Be Done ;’’ and John H. 
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O. D. Grover, Chicago. 


Exhibition Chicago Soctety of Artists 


A Strike. 


Vanderpoel the second on ‘‘ Twilight 
Reveries.’’ The first prize of 1893 was 
given to E. A. Burbank’s ‘‘ His Fa- 
vorite Pastime,’’ and the second to 
‘*Sunlit Path’? by Wm. Wendt. In 
1894 the winning artists were Charles 
E. Boutwood on ‘‘A Pleasant Inter- 
ruption,’ and H. L. Roecker, whose 
picture was ‘‘Sunlight and Shadow.”’ 

In this exhibition of 1895, more than 
one hundred paintings and pieces of 
sculpture were shown, and the list of 
exhibitors included a trifle over fifty 
names. Among the pictures, naturally, 
the prize paintings are the first attrac- 
tions. Miss Dohn’s portrait of her sis- 
ter is one which would be anywhere 
noticeable. It is painted with that deft, 
intelligent care and freedom which 
mark the skilled artist hand. The pose 
and garb are graceful, and, though in- 
tentionally modern and picturesque, 
are not obtrusively so; while the light 
billowyness of the large sleeves—the 
shimmer of the yellow fabric under the 
filmy black lace—charm even minor 
criticism into complete and grateful 
endorsement. Asa painting and asa 
portrait Miss Dohn’s prize achieve- 
ment is refined and brilliant. An orig- 
inal painting, and a good contrast, as 
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well as parallel, in merit and attractive- 
ness, is Mrs. Tyler’s portrait of a man. 
It is a head and shoulder portrait, but 
the subject is handled with genuine 
life, and the treatment shows character- 
insight, as well as strong, clever, con- 
fident technique. Miss Dohn and Mrs. 
Tyler are on the roster of the Chicago 
Palette Club, and are recognized as 
valuable and forceful members of the 
art world. 

Miss Pauline H. Dohn is a graduate 
of the Art Institute of Chicago, and at 
present one of the instructors at that 
art school. Her art-knowledge and 
experience has been acquired in Paris 
under Boulanger, Lefebvre and Cour- 
tois, and this summer season she will 
spend in Holland, pursuing the per- 
fection of her technique under Melcher, 
the Detroit artist, who is now abroad. 

Mrs. Alice Kellogg Tyler has for a 
number of years been recognized as one 
of the strongest women artists of the 
West. She also has studied in Paris 
under Boulanger and Courtois, and 
paints with a strength and individual- 
ity which are distinctive. In all art 
circles of Chicago the genius and fin- 
ished work of these successful women 
artists is being discussed, and even the 
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Pauline Dohn, Chicago. 


Exhibition Chicago Society of Artists. 


A Portrait. 


temperately prophetic visionary may 
forecast the time when they shall have 
high rank among the prominent artists 
of the nation. 

In spite of all controversy, paintings 
which touch the actualities of life, and 
which have a story to tell, will always 
allure ; consequently, no other picture 
in this seventh exhibition has been 
more closely studied and admired than 
‘*The Cow-boy’s Burial,’’ by R. Lorenz, 
of Milwaukee. It is a large canvas, 
expressing a distinctively American 


theme. On the broad loneliness of the 
Western prairie, amid the coarse, high 
grass, has been rudely rounded-over the 
grave of the cow-boy, with a rough, 
wooden cross to consecrate the spot. 
While one comrade mounts, the other is 
already horsed, and calls the dogs pre- 
paratory todeparture. The cow-boy’s 
gun is strapped to the saddle, and his 
horse, with drooping mien, is led by the 
bridle, while the culminating touch of 
pathetic detail is shown in the dejected 
attitude of the faithful dog, which 
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1. H. Meakin, Cincinnati. 


Old Gateway of Antibes. 


lingers by the new grave, refusing to 
go, and unable to comprehend the 
mystery which has befallen his master. 
The painting is eloquently free from 
affectation, and instinct with the art- 
ist’s reverent attitude toward his sub- 
ject. Although the dun, gray dreari- 
ness of the atmospheric background 
harmonizes effectively with the sombre 
subject, yet the student of the picture 
irresistibly desires a stronger glow in 
the evening sky to enhance the fore- 
ground of gloomy incident; that one 
touch more which would, by contrast, 
make expression perfection. 

On the same original subject-line as 
‘“The Cow-boy’s Burial,’’ but with 
more of the essential atmospheric qual- 
ity, are the small paintings shown by 
F. Reaugh. ‘‘The O Round-Up’’ is 
enjoyably novel and fresh as to theme, 
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and, even on so limited a canvas, is 
treated with great suggestiveness and 
truth. Across a boundless, breezy plain 
surge and sweep a vast billowy sea of 1 
tossing horns and the forms of heavy, 
lumbering beasts—the rank and file of 
driven cattle on the Western ranches. 
The long, level stretches of blue sky 
and brown earth in the distance, the 
motley, herded rows of many-colored 
cattle, the picturesquely decked and 
mounted cattlemen, the life and move- 
ment of the occupation represented 
—its wildness, harsh toil, and de- 
privations—are set forth with a vital 
force and fullness which appeal vividly 
and powerfully to the mid-land imagi- 
nation. With equal fidelity of technique 
and artistic sympathy with nature in 
her stormy moods are painted ‘‘ The 
Winter Rain’’ and ‘‘In the Rain ;’’ 
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Wm. Wendt, Chicago. 
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The Mill Race. 


while ‘‘ Mid-day,’’ by the same artist, 
is an uncommonly pleasing and appre- 
ciative interpretation of sunlight and 
shadow. 

Of the entire exhibition the great ma- 
jority of themes treated are those in- 
spired by what Robert Louis Stevenson 
has felicitously termed ‘‘God’s out-of- 
doors ;’’ and among these ‘‘A Passing 
Shadow,”’ by H. G. Maratta, appeals 
strongly to human interest and to 
artistic approval. Across the gold and 
green of a moist spring landscape lies 
the visible, darkening mantle of an in- 
visible cloud, high in air. The light 
foreground, the undimmed edges of the 
field, the obscured brightness of the 
middle distance, the suggested hush in 
nature under the overhanging shadow, 
the vista vanishing into forest and far- 
away fields, are all well done—accom- 
plished in design and imaginative in 
expression. Fine out-door quality is 
also observed in ‘“The Birth of Spring,’’ 
an impressionistic interpretation of 
an awakening nature-mood, which so 
charms the eye and heart that all cold 
critical judgment is held in abeyance. 
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With bold and yet delicate touches of 
the brush the artist has portrayed the 
almost bare and ragged trees with their 
subtle hint of vernal foliage, the timid 
green verdure at the brook’s edge, and 
the full, dreamy, murmuring current of 
the woodland stream. The strength 
and liquescence ofthe curving brook, the 
skillful gradation of the reflected trees 
are further elements of excellence in a 
painting of equal simplicity and power. 
Similar in mood and yet a contrast in 
color and composition is Wm. Wendt’s 
fine landscape ‘‘After Winter’s Night’ 
a picture full of poetic insight and 
strong feeling for nature. Mr. Wendt 
was the winner ofa Yerkes’ prizein 1893, 
and has shown a number of beautiful 
paintings in this exhibition. Of these 
‘*The Mill-Race’’ is a strong picture ; 
the matchless blue sky, the haze of the 
distance, the luxuriant foliage and its 
shadows in the mill-pool, all attest the 
artist’s skill in harmony and color. 
With these spring-time paintings. 
‘*the time of blossoms and glad grass,’’ 
should properly be classified a charm- 
ing diminutive pictureby M. K. Lusk, 
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H. G. Maratta, Chicago. 
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A Passing Shadow. 


‘“The Wood Nymph—’’ a small, coy, 
wholesome little damsel clad in a 
green gown, and wearing a blithe 
green garland on her green-gold locks. 
On a wee, green background she seems 
simply to be projected, and there, 
without further ado, to merely exist ; 
herself her own and sufficient excuse 
for being. 

In good juxtaposition for effective 
contrast to Spring’s vernal nymph is a 
small canvas by Wm. Schmedtgen, 
entitled ‘‘A High Bird.’’ Although 
painted on extremely limited space, 
the autumnal suggestion of this little 
picture is vital and admirable. The 
yellow field, the vigilant, poised figure 
of the huntsman knee-deep in the 
marsh-grass, the raised and perpendic- 
ular gun, the sky and the implication 
of an invisible bird winging far above 
danger, are all happy in conception 
and cleverly presented. In ‘“TheStrike’’ 
is found another picture of a type dear 
to the sportsman-heart, painted by O. 
D. Grover, who also possesses the 
distinction of having won a Yerkes’ 
prize in 1892. In this deft mingling 


of nature and human nature, the dis- 
tant forest at the water’s edge, the 
foreground of woodland and lake, the 
tense, alert fisherman playing his rod 
and reel, the interested mien of theman 
resting his oars, are all of picturesque 
and technical quality and interest. 
The other paintings shown by Mr. 
Grover in the seventh exhibition are 
‘July’? and ‘‘A Shady Bank.’”’ In 
the out-door paintings, a strong and 
yet delicate picture-bijou, on a dimin- 
utive canvas, is an ‘‘ Evening Impres- 
sion,’’ by O. J. Tyler; a little even- 
ing scene, whose soft outlines and 
indistinct contours melt into the artistic 
receptivity in a haze of those middle 
tones of blue, beloved of the sincere 
impressionists. 

The achievements of Chicago artists 
in portrait-work since their annual ex- 
hibition of 1894 show a marked ad- 
vance over all previous exhibits ; and, 
in this line of composition the seventh 
exhibition must be recorded as having 
been particularly strong. All the paint- 
ings of this class were characterized by 
life and originality, and technically 
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Larado Taft, Sculptor, Chicago. 
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An Old Settler. 


were thoroughly artistic. Inclusive of 
the Yerkes prize-pictures, not quite a 
dozen portraits were numbered among 
the canvases, but, without exception, 
their high standard was a pronounced 
feature of the general excellence. One 
of special charm and interest, notably 
individual, is C. E. Boutwood’s ‘‘ Por- 
trait: A Sculptor.’’ In this painting the 
good pose, the expressive feature-work, 
the careless grace of soft cap and neck- 
erchief, the vital strength of the head 
and shoulders, and the clever artistry 
of harmonious coloring are qualities of 
sound attraction. 

Comparatively a small proportion of 
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marine-paintings were submitted to the: 
seventh exhibition, and, of these, the 
honors vibrated between C. T. Browne 
and W. W. Cowell. Hamblen Sears has. 
cleverly said that the real painter of the 
sea must be ‘‘a little of a poet, some- 
thing of a philosopher, and one who is 
an artist;’’ and in Mr. Browne’s rest- 
ful painting—‘‘The Beach, Moonrise, 
Cape Ann’’—the requisite elements of 
beauty, of mysterious, unfathomed 
power, and their skillful transference to 
canvas are easily apparent. The treat- 
ment of the theme is broad, but the sea- 
spirit is in the brush-touches, and the 
illumining moon-glimmer on the waves. 
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is particularly good. ‘‘ Lake Michigan 
in a Gale’’ may be set in good contrast 
to more quiet marines. Mr. Cowell has 
here faithfully and feelingly shown the 
turbulent soul of storm— under a heav- 
ily clouded sky the grand lines of wave 
toss and dash themselves into foam 
against an old pier. The glory and the 
grandeur of air and water—the storm 
and stress of battling sea and wind are 


C. Boutwood, Chicago. 
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was prominent among the pictures that 
appeal to the feeling and abide in recol- 
lection. The small canvas presents a 
negro lad engaged in his craft of black- 
ing a boot. So intensely serious and 
absorbed is the face of the boy that the 
artist’s nature-touch in the small, red 
tongue, protruded and twisted from 
one corner of the mouth, is in excellent 
keeping and engagingly diverting. Mr. 
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here in forceful truthfulness, depicted 
with fine color-sense and a free hand. 
But few flower-pieces, strange to say 
of a Spring exhibition, were noted on 
the walls, but of these few Beatrice C. 
Wilcox’s ‘‘Chrysanthemums’’ are true 
in color and refined in texture; while 
Alice Kellogg Tyler's ‘‘ Roses’’ testify 
to her meritorious brush versatility. 
In the line of semi-humorous produc- 
tions, E. H. Burbank’s ‘‘Shining Up”’ 


Burbank is an admiring, devoted and 
skilled interpreter of the youthful 
negro, and will visit the Southern states 
to make studies and enlarge his knowl- 
edge of negro character. 

An experienced and gentle thought- 
fulness broods on the brow and lips of 
Lorado Taft’s finely idealized head of 
‘*An Old Settler,’’ the most distinct- 
ive work of the five busts to which 
this sculptor’s name is attached. This 
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identical old settler has struggled long 
years with the problems of civilization ; 
he has toiled on with the procession ; he 
has seen some of his ‘‘hopes for man 
take form and fact,’’ and is now resting, 
with snowy beard and hair, but with 
calm eyes, in that hopeful serenity with 
which fortune sometimes awards those 
who have made of life a good fight. 
In this strongly modelled bust, Mr. 
Taft has made realism meet classic 
beauty with full measure of success In 
the ‘‘ Portrait 
of Professor 
D. Swing,”’ 
and ‘‘ Relief 
Sketch of 
Boys Bath- 
ing,’’ Johan- 
nes Gelert is 
skillful in his 
craft, and oth- 
er interesting 
relief and por- 
trait busts 
were shown 
by E. H. 
Wuertz and 
D.C. Hunter. 

Fully up to 
the tone of 
general excel- 
lence which 
was pleasant- 
ly insistent 
throughout 
the entire ex- 
hibition were 
the canvases 
entered by 
visiting art- 
ists, who were 
few in num- 
ber. Fourad- 
mirable and artistic landscapes were 
exhibited by T. C. Steele, an Indian- 
apolis artist who is to Indiana field, for- 
est, and stream-nature what poet James 
Whitcomb Riley is to Indiana human 
nature—an eloquent and sympathetic 
interpreter. Without any mannerisms, 
Mr. Steele’s work has individuality to 
strong recognition point, and in choice 
of theme and in technique, is refined, 
truthful and satisfying. ‘‘A Winter 


F.C. Peyrand, Chicago. 


Morning,’’ ‘‘In the Woods’ and ‘‘Win- 
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ter Afternoon’’ are paintings so effect- 

ive in charm that they could easily be- 

come enveloped by the art-lover’s fancy 

and be adopted into a life-time regard. 

Among the good paintings of L. H. 

Meakin, Cincinnati, the ‘Old Gateway 

of Antibes’’ appeals strongly to the 

sense of color and harmony. The tow- 

ering buildings, the massive crumbling 
wall, the tunneling arch, and sloping 
stone roadway are all bathed in the 

sun-baked, albeit barbaric, reds and yel- 

lows which 

the artist-eye 
loves, and 

dwells upon 

with inde-: 
scribable en- 

joyment. In 
Otto Stark’s 
‘“The Old 
Apple Tree’’ 

clever and 
conscientious 
study of sun- 
light and 
shade are 
finely indica- 

ted; and ‘‘A 

Momentary 

Halt,” of J. 

W. Gies—an 
old farmer 
lighting his 
pipe beside a 
pump—is the 
work of a deft 
and original 
brush. 

In summa- 
ry of the sev- 
enth annual 
exhibition 
made by Chi- 
cago artists, the conviction is strong that 
the attestation of art-advance, of growth 
in individual style, of general gain in 
breadth of conception, sentiment and 
execution expresses much more than a 
mere local harvest of approval or dis- 
tinction. To those cognizant of Chi- 
cago’s art-history and art-aims, these 
details have far-reaching significance. 
The art-spirit of Chicago is instinct 
with an energy and life which prom- 
ises, in time, to create, vitalize and 
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electrify art-currents which shall flow 
and have influence from sea-board to 
sea-board. Art is no longer the god- 
dess of the Greeks alone—cold, remote, 
and accessible only to the few and 
favored. She has stepped from her 
pedestal, still respecting and revering 
her devotees called the ‘‘old masters,’’ 
but to join hands in beautiful achieve- 
ment with an inspiring company of 
‘‘new masters,’’ in lands far beyond 
seas. As she is tireless and loves worlds 
to conquer, she has not tarried to abide 
in Boston or New York. Although these 
and other Eastern cities have, perhaps, 
the prestige of an older art-life and the 
presence of long-established coteries 
and associations of artists, the morning- 
dawn of Art’s youngest and freshest 
ideas radiates from the migratory ‘‘star 
of empire.”’ 
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Raffaelli said of the Chicago water- 
color exhibit that it was ‘‘stronger than 
the exhibitions in London.’’ The Cen- 
tral Art Association of America for the 
promotion of original art, and the spread 
of art-knowledge in the middle West, 
had its inception in the minds of Chi- 
cago artists and art-lovers; and the 
equally grand plan of a circulating pict- 
ure-gallery, to carry art into the homes 
of the poor, is also an emanation from 
the overflowing art-ardor of the same 
city. In an atmosphere so charged 
with congenial enthusiasm and stimu- 
lating emulation—so alert and earnest 
in generous recognition of the gifts 
of genius—it is small wonder that art- 
workers on every line have been in- 
spired to keep bright ‘‘the fiery 
torch,’’ to create in its glow and to 
speed it on. me 
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BY EDWARD E. HALE, JR. 


SAT with Toodles having afternoon 

tea. Toodles lived in a very pretty 
apartment up on the top-story of a 
house in Paris. ‘The house wasn’t on 
the street ; it was a sort of afterthought, 
as it were, built inside the real house, 
so that from the balcony one looked 
down upon a garden with a fountain in 
it, all remote and far away from the 
noise of the street and the outer world ; 
not that there was any noise in that 
particular street, which was really very 
quiet and narrow, and on the borders of 
the Faubourg St. Germain. 

As for Toodles, she had no special 
reason for living in the Faubourg St. 
Germain; she belonged more properly in 
the Latin Quarter, being rather an 
adornment of (a small segment of ) the 
world of Art and Letters than of that 
of Fashion. I had been showing her 


some photographs of Rembrandt—very 
large and fine ones they were, (I like 
fine large photographs better than 
small ones )—and Toodlesenjoyed them 
very much. 


‘*Someé one said that Rembrandt’s 
pictures looked like people looking out 
of a coal-mine,’’ she remarked, ‘‘illumi- 
nated by a parlor match. But I think 
that’s not so bad. Of course you don’t 
see everything about ’em; but I should 
say that was just right. For really we 
don’t as a rule know much more of 
anybody than we do of these people of 
Rembrandt’s—we catch a few strongly 
marked features about every one, all 
aglow it may be, but the rest is rather 
in darkness. Some people are more like 
that than others. Now, Nina is very 
Rembrandtesque. When you’re with 
her, your match keeps going out and 
leaving you in darkness. I use upa 
whole box of tapers every time she’s 
here.’’ 

Toodles wasvery fond of pictures, and 
could paint quite well herself, but I 
can’t say that she knew much of any- 
thing about art. I had been showing 
her these photographs and telling her 
a good many very interesting things 
about them. I was in those days a 
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German student—only I used tocome to 
Paris for the vacations. I was really a 
student of philosophy, but I had found 
a fine man at Gottingen, who was lect- 
uring on Rembrandt and knew stacks 
about him. I had been explaining to 
Toodles that about half the Rembrandts 
in the Louvre and at Dresden and at 
Cassel weren’t by Rembrandt at all. 
That’sone of the most interesting things 
about modern art-criticism. We are 
only now getting to a point where we 
can decide such things. The photo- 
graph and the railroad are our chief 
means. In the good old days when you 
had to depend on vague recollections of 
your tours about the great galleries and 
had only a few poor engravings to help 
your memory, you could without diffi- 
culty think anything was a Rembrandt 
or a Raphael, or whatever else you 
wanted. But now, when we can have, 
right before us, all the photographs 
from every gallery in Europe, it’s easy 
enough to see all the little differences 
that give such important clews in sep- 
arating the work of a master and his 
pupils or the members of the same 
school. And when there’s any doubt 
—why the next day we can be any- 
where and see a new picture’with the 
most vivid recollection of the old one. 
I once studied the Rembrandts in Cas- 
sel, in Dresden, in Vienna in three suc- 
cessive days. So I was showing Toodles 
that someof theseso-called Rembrandts 
were by Philippe de Koninck and some 
by Ferdinand Bol. 

She was interested to some degree at 
first, but even at first only to some de- 
gree was she interested. Then she be- 
came rather irritated, on the whole, I 
suspect, and said: ‘‘ Well, anyway, I 
don’t see that it matters so very much 
whether Rembrandt painted them or 
not. They’re good pictures, they’ve 
the essential note of his manner : these 
points you rely on—this way of Ko- 
ninck’sof painting fur, and Flink’s way 
of painting hands, they’ re not the things 
that make the picture. Even if Rem- 
brandt didn’t paint them (and I mustsay 
I think your argument is none of the 
strongest) they are really Rembrandts, 
for they have the Rembrandtesque way 
of looking at men and women.”’ 
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I sometimes argue with Toodles, but 
just now I contented myself with point- 
ing that her position involved a feéztio 
principit, for she assumed a knowledge 
of the Rembrandtesque way of looking 
at men and women which could only 
come from looking at work that was 
really his. 

But of this view she took no heed, 
being busy about making a new brew 
of tea. Nor did she pay any attention 
to my view that the reason that she saw 
the qualities of Rembrandt in a picture 
by one of his pupils was that she merely 
imagined them into the picture, an in- 
teresting case of auto-hypnotic sugges- 
tion. 

“Of course you don't think I know 
much about art,’’ said she, sipping her 
tea, while I made acigarette and looked 
at the Eiffel Tower, which one could see 
through the door that opened on the 
balcony. ‘‘ But I think you’re awfully 
stupid, you and your old art-criticism. 
I confess that I was pleased to learn 
that there are really only four genuine 
Raphaels in the Louvre, for Raphael is 
a bore. But after all what does it all 
amount to anyway? You don’t get any 
more real appreciation of what’s beau- 
tiful by all such stuff. Now, I sit and 
listen to you because you are a nice fel- 
low and I like you, but it isn’t every- 
body that would.’’ 

I sat down and took another cup of 
tea and waited for more. 

‘*You see, Yorick, you haven't got 
very much artistic insight; in fact, 
you haven’t any at all. You’re a 
scholar, you are, and I’m sure I’m 
proud of you for that, and think that’s 
a good thing to be. But you're no 
artist, and you haven’t the first trace 
of artistic feeling. So when you get 
into a picture gallery, the first thing 
you do is to rummage up a lot of 
things to study about ; for if you didn’t 
you wouldn’t have anything to do at 
all. If you didn’t import your ques- 
tions and investigations and things into 
the Louvre you’d be bored to death, 
because you haven’t anything else, 
and would just be like any ordinary 
traveler who travelsthrough all the gal- 
leries with his eyes fixed on his guide- 
book.”’ 
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I suspected there might be some 
truth to this, so I was interested in it. 
I had heard something of the same sort 
from Toodles before. 

‘‘No,’’ said she, ‘‘you don’t ever have 
the genuine thrill when you see some- 
thing that goes just to the right spot. 
In fact, you haven’t any right spot for 
it to go to. So you just fumble up a lot 
of stuff and look at a lot of details, and 
pore over it, and all the real thing 
escapes you. You are just like a pro- 
fessor of literature, a sort of back-side- 
foremost Ezekiel. He made the dry 
bones alive, but you turn these living 
things into dry bones. Then you make 
the poor things rattle, and you think 
you’ve done something great. 
talk about studying Rembrandt in Cas- 
sel and Dresden and Vienna. Why, 
you never really saw a picture of Rem- 
brandt’s in all your days; nor of any- 
one else, either.’’ 

‘*H’m !’’ said I, ‘‘Imustsay, though, 
Toodles, that I think it’s quite as well 
to do this sort of thing as it is to bother 
yourself about your chromatics and 
optics. I’m sure I don’t know who is 
importing science into art if you are 
not.’’ 

For Toodles, it may be remarked, 
was a zealous student of Rood and 
Chevreuil, and had fitted up a little 
laboratory (ina closet ), where she de- 
composed white light and made it fall 
on colored paper, and through wine- 
glasses and things, and then went and 
painted pictures all out of little dots of 
different colors that nobody could bear 
to look at, so that she had to send 
them to the Independents. 

But she merely smiled blandly at 
this remark of mine. ‘‘Oh, you won’t 
get me to take up the cudgels for the 
pointellistes. But that’s a very differ- 
ent thing. The thing with you is, that 
you don’t see anything in a picture 
except something to argue about. But 
I’m different. I don’t want to argue 


or to study about a picture, or about 
anything else. I hateit. But I see such 
things; why, right out there’’—the 
sun was very bright that day out- 
side—‘‘such things as make me stiffen 
up all over, and I get crazy to paint 
And when I do, it’s all muddy 
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and tedious. But I think this is a way 
out of it. I just study as a means to 
express the life that I feel. But you 
take expressions of life just as a means 
for study. You seem to think that art 
is a lot of things to know. That’s why 
I say you haven’t a trace of the artistic 
temperament.’’ 

I love to hear Toodles talk. She is 
very pretty, you know, and quite fond 
of me, and she sat up on a sort of divan 
and forgot her tea and glowed with 
enthusiasm as she arraigned me. 

‘*You people are just as bad as—as, 
you’re just as bad as the women’s 
clubs in Oshkosh. Nellie just sent me 
the program of the Nineteenth Century 
Club of Oshkosh. Here we are,’’ and 
she fished something out of a pile of 
rubbish and read: 

‘October 15th, ‘A Chat about Raph- 
ael,’ Mrs. Whanks. October 29th, ‘Ram- 
bles in the Uffizi,’ Mrs. Burnbaum. 
November 12th, ‘Michael Angelo and 
the Marble Fawn,’ Mrs. Fanbury ; and 
so forth. Pretty stuff, isn’t it?’’ 

‘‘What’s Nellie’s paper about?’’ I 
inquired. 

‘* Musings on Sacred Masterpieces,”’ 
said she. 

‘‘I’m glad we’re not there to hear 
it;’’ said’ I. 

‘*Only fancy,’’ said she. ‘‘ But you 
needn’t talk. You’re no better yourself. 
You're worse in a way. These people 
can’t do anything better. It’s awfully 
vulgar, perhaps, but they don’t know 
any better. Well, you don’t know any 
better, either, as far as art is concerned, 
but you can do better things, all the 
same, if you’d only leave art alone. I 
think your pet metaphysics and things, 
and all about the brain of woman is 
fine. I wish you wouldn’t bother about 
art. 

‘You see,’’ she went on, almost 
sadly, ‘‘art is such a fine thing. It 
means that you get a lot out of what’s 
round about everywhere, because you 
see how beautiful it all is. But you 
and the women at home don’t know or 
care anything about that. You don’t 
know whether there’s anything beau- 
tiful round or not. You're just sort of 
medizevalists, you are; just sort of 
insects feeding on a beautiful past; 
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sort of buffalo-bugs eating up old tap- 
estry. You couldn’t exist as you are if 
there hadn’t been something splendid 
for you to bring to nothingness and 
commonplace. I sometimes resolve 
never to paint again when I think 
what may happen to my pictures.”’ 
And with this she jumped up from 
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the divan and stepped out on the 
balcony. I followed her. 

‘*Oh,’’ she said, ‘‘there’s Jack! 
Hullo, boy!’’ she cried, leaning over 
and looking down six stories, where 
Jack was crossing the court-yard, with 
a bottle of green chartreuse under his 
arm. Jack was her husband. 


TANTRY BOGUS. 


DONE IN SEPIA. 


BY VIRGINIA FRAZER BOYLE. 


HAT wasn’t his real name. He 

remembered that he had had an- 
other, but he had forgotten it. His 
mother had told him that he was a 
puny, trifling child, and, instead. of 
crowing, he had moaned through in- 
fancy as though the burden of living 
was more than he could bear. His 
master had looked long and earnestly 
at the ugly bit of brown humanity 
sleeping in its cradle; and then said 
with a laugh that it was a ‘‘poor 
chance,’’ but he ‘‘ reckoned he would 
live as long as Tantry Bogus did—and 
he lived till he died.’’ 

‘‘And what did hedie of, Ole Marse?’”’ 
the old crone in charge asked eagerly. 

‘* Ror want of breath,’’ was the la- 
conic reply. 

So the name of intention faded from 
memory and gave place to the name of 
circumstance. 

Tantry Bogus had outlived his era, 
his generation, his owners and his past. 
His niche in the present seemed mock- 
ingly at second hand, and fitted himas 
poorly as the cast-off clothes he wore. 
He had been in Memphis since the 
close of the war, whither he had drifted 
after the death of ‘‘Old Marse,’’ who 
had died as the original Tantry Bogus 
had done, ‘‘for want of breath’’—and 
the courage to struggle after disaster 
had swept away his all. Though he 
had allied his fortunes with those of 
‘‘Old Marse,’’ Tantry Bogus had had 


no need to ‘‘Shout, shout the battle- 
cry of freedom’’ when it came ; for he 
had held the bill of sale to himself, in 
his own name, ever since the day that 
he was twenty-one, as a reward, ‘‘Ole 
Marse’’ said, ‘‘ for having made the best 
of a bad bargain in life.’’ So Memphis 
had known him for many years, and 
though Tantry Bogus was a Jack-at- 
all-trades, his ‘‘ profession’’ was white- 
washing. He had his special patrons 
in season—no others need apply. Out- 
side the charmed circle, the grass might 
grow waist-deep, but Tantry’s sickle 
would be called in vain. With the first 
crocus and jonquil came whitewash 
brush and hoe, for on his route old 
Tantry opened spring. Later came bun- 
dles of sassafras, ‘‘ter clar de chill’ uns 
blood,’’ and over the red tea many a 
childish lip forgot to curl, as ‘‘ Uncle 
Tantry’’ brought it. 

As the seasons came and went, in 
due time came blackberries, wild goose 
plums and figs, rich, big black musca- 
dines and fox grapes, pop-corn strings 
and ripe persimmons, comfrey, catnip 
and calamus; and last, the crowning 
boon, sodear to childish memory, yeast 
cans all heaping full of sweet gum, 
white and fragrant, all free from bark, 
but, oh! so sticky, from the swamps. 

Such searchings through clothes press 
and cedar chest there were on each 
expected visit ; for Tantry Bogus dealt 
with his white people in his own coin, 
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and scorned the lucre of the treas- 
ury. When there was not a shoe or a 
coat or ashirt for currency, and many a 
Duck Club member missed his good 
third best—the wide brown nostrils 
spread in high contempt: ‘‘I nebber 
takes my pay inmoney, Miss!—TI’Il wait 
twel ole Marse shucks dem broad-clorf 
pants.’’ 

What mattered it that Judge G.’s 
trousers hung like skirts upon the 
quaint unshapely legs, that Parson D.’s 
full circular still held a Presbyterian 
dogma in its folds, or Doctor S.’s waist- 
coat kept the curve of many an ample 
dinner justified? His ‘‘ white folks’’’ 
pantries paid him willing toll, when 
half-worn raiment failed; and so he 
lived, as many another of God’s spar- 
rows lives, and probably fared better 
than many a one who thrived by ‘* tak- 
ing thought.”’ 

But Tantry Bogus had asecret woe; 
other negroes shunned him. With them 
he found no fellowship or cheer. ‘The 
little cabin near the river bank wasdark 
and lonely inthe twilight hours ; China- 
Berry Row had its joys and sorrows, 
but its joys were not for Tantry Bogus. 
‘Only the sick, too poor to pay, knew 
the soothing of his herbs and teas ; only 
the wretched, too miserable to laugh, 
and forgotten by others, spoke the wel- 
come the old heart yearned to hear; 
and they, too, would forget, when pain 
forgot to gnaw. His ‘‘ white folks’’ 
cared for him, the children laughed to 
see him coming—but oh, the love with- 
held, the kindly fellowship that comes 
from one’s own own! 

They said that Tantry Bogus was a 
‘‘hoodoo.’’ He had nobody ; he had 
even hoodooed the girl who was going 
to marry him, and she died. ‘‘Oh, a 
long time ago—’fore Dan Limber dar 
was borned—an’ he was borned fo’ 
year come Forf July, ’fore de yaller 
fever come fust.’’ He came and went 
among them in the Beal street market 
on Saturday night, bought the cat-fish 
for his Sunday dinner and the tiny mess 
of greens, for he would give and take 
money with a negro, but their jokes 
were not for him. Later, when the ‘‘ Ne- 
gro Bowery,’’ Beal street, was ablaze, 
he stalked among them, silent, solitary. 


They played their petty games of 


“chance, ate, laughed and drank ; and 


’ere the Sabbath dawn, policewould raid 
their low crap dives, but Tantry Bogus 
was not found, for he had not been 
asked. 

One day old Tantry Bogus’ brush was 
missed, and Spring had comein earnest, 
too. Then his patrons read the news 
across the breakfast table; and some- 
how the sassafras tea strangled, and 
buttered waffles stuck in little throats, 
Uncle Tantry was in jail!—and the 
choke wouldn’t go down. This was what 
they heard: 

‘‘Another mysterious death has oc- 
curred in the southwestern part of the 
city, familiarly known as ‘China Berry 
Row,’ inhabited mostly by negroes. A 
negro woman, unattended by a regular 
physician,died yesterday under peculiar 
circumstances. Suspicion points to-an 
old herb and root seller called Tantry 
Bogus, whom the negroes also accuse 
of being a hoodoo. The old negro has 
been arrested and the authorities are 
investigating the case.’’ 

Fathers, in the interest of domestic 
peace, made rash promises of bail ; and 
one small boy, more brave, though not 
more earnest than the others, slipped 
off from school to attend the trial, for 
the grand jury had found an indictment. 

The morning was close with the first 
spring heat, and the air of the court- 
room was dense, packed with curious 
negroes from every quarter of the city. 
Dishes were waiting to be washed, 
floors to be swept, dinners to be cooked, 
but the trial must be heard. They 
were waiting for Tantry Bogus, and 
with his dim eyes looking out beyond 
the troublous present, dazed but calm, 
he walked down the long aisle, leading 
by the hand the little truant, whose big 
blue eyes were full of unshed tears. 

The witnesses were prolix and tire- 
some, and most of the testimony was 
thrown out as irrelevant. Throughout, 
the old man’s eyes were fixed, but his 
lips moved silently, and now and again 
he patted the little boy’s hand. 

At last a witness was called for the 
State, whose name made the accused 
man start—the mother of the dead girl 
herself, and she was for the State! 
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The girl was her daughter, she said. 
Had been sick off and on for a long 
time (in answer to a question), but 
lately she had gotten worse. She had 
no money to pay a doctor, and had 
accepted the services of Tantry Bogus, 
who was always “‘ hankerin’ arter sick 
folks.’’ He furnished his own medi- 
cines. No, he made no charges. He 
gave her some ‘‘yarb truck,’’ and she 
got better at first ; then she went down, 
and he cooked something in a sauce- 
pan and stirred it for an hour and gave 
it to her. He didn’t tell what it was— 
he never would tell—it breaks the 
charm. For the next two or three 
days Tantry Bogus was sick, or said he 
was sick, and didn’t come to her house. 
He didn’t send any medicine either, he 
said he wasn’t well enough to make it 
and wouldn’t trust anybody else to do 
it, and yesterday the girl died. ‘‘ But 
he’s er hoodoo.’’ Here the voice rose, 
encouraged by a murmur of approba- 
tion in the midst of the dusky crowd : 
‘*An’ he kilt my gal, an’ I wants him 
hung!*’ Order was called. ‘‘ Dar 
’ was ropes er cotton in de bed tick an’ 
er bunch er fedders tied up in de mid- 
dle arter she died.’’ ‘‘ Yas, sir, I has 
seen hoodoos wid my own eyes. I 
knows ’em. I knowed er ’oman in 
Loosiany wid er hoodoo ’gater in her 
arm what never stirred in de winter, 
an’ when hit got hot, ’ud work twel 
hit give her fits. An’ I see er hoodoo 
right in dis here Memphis take ersnake, 
er reglar sarpint, out’n er ’oman’s laig, 
an’ she kep hit in er bottle er whiskey.’’ 
‘*No, sir (in answer to question), I 
nebber see dis here man do hit, but he 
kin.”’ 

The witness was then dismissed, and 
the judge then asked the State’s at- 
torney if he had any more witnesses. 
He said he had not. The court then 
directed the clerk to enter a ‘‘7o/ pros,’’ 
and turning to the pitiful defendant, 
bade the old man ‘‘ go home.”’ 

Another case was called, but still he 
lingered. It wasn’t clear to him. He 


only knew that his side had not been 
heard and that he had been ordered 
out. 

‘‘The court is done with you, why 
don’t you get out and make room for 
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somebody else?’’ someone said roughly. 

The old man rose, as if walking in 
a dream, and taking the little truant 
by the hand, sadly left the scene of his 
disgrace. Once apart from the world, 
he sat and mused, and one big round 
tear, wrung somehow from the pitiful 
depths, rolled down the brown cheek, 
and silently the little child dried it with 
his handkerchief. 

Tantry Bogus was never the same 
after that. The world was more of a 
misfit than ever, for China Berry Row, 
cheated of a great sensation, grew more 
and more oppressive. Even the work 
of a Samaritan had failed. None were 
too ill or too poor to fling a taunting 
epithet at the supposed ‘‘ hoodoo ;’’ 
and so his ministrations ceased. 

‘‘He wuks de charm wid sumpen 
he w’ars roun’ his nake, in er leetle 
red bag. I see hit wunst.’’ 

‘He hatter mix hit wid new-borned 
baby blood,’’ whispered another, and 
the noisy little negroes at the other 
end of the row were frightened with 
‘‘ Ef you don’t shet up, Tantry Bogus 
come and git you!’’ 

It is to be doubted if all of his op- 
pressors believed the accusations. Some 
did, and for the sake of the persecu- 
tion, the credulity of the more super- 
stitious was worked upon by the more 
intelligent among them. 

Tantry Bogus had friends. His 
‘‘white people’’ were good and true, 
but he was an alien, and they were not 
his own! ‘They couldn’t understand 
the position, heargued. Here, he was 
publicly charged with murder, a dozen 
witnesses had appeared against him, 
and still he had not had a trial; no 
one defended him, but they told him 
to go home, they didn’t even think he 
was worth hanging. 

‘*God knows I got er white heart,’’ 
he moaned to himself, ‘‘ but my wuks 
hain’t cl'ar ’fore man !”’ 

He took to frequenting the court 
house, hoping to hear his name called 
for trial, and men were sentenced, and 
men were cleared, but they never called 
‘‘Tantry Bogus.’’ Now and again, 
with eager face, he approached a pass- 
ing official. 

Will my trial come up to-day ?’’ 
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You haven't any case, old man.’’ 

Day after day it was always the same. 
They said he didn’t even have a case, 
but they might be mistaken, he 
thought. 

‘*T gotter cl’ar my wuks ’fore man.”’ 
The spring-time came again, but Tan- 
try Bogus had almost given up his 
‘‘ profession.’’ He had only time to 
haunt the criminal court, listening and 
watching with painful interest. 

‘*T wants er trial; I’se waitin’ fur 
em ter call hit,’’ was the burden of his 
thought ; the poor old brain was mixed 
at last, with dwelling on his trouble. 
Each time the earnest face turned away 
with such a hopeless disappointment 
that a kind official took to giving him 
slips of paper ‘‘ from the court,’’ telling 
him to bring them back, only at stated 
intervals, each with a longer time be- 
tween. So Tantry Bogus was better 
satisfied, and he went about his work 
again, though with a heavy heart. 
His ‘‘ white folks’’ could not make 
him understand why he had no trial, 
but was free ; but they believed in him. 

He was resting from his grass-cut- 
ting, it made him blow now, for his 
breath was short and difficult. ‘I 
don’t want no dinner, Miss, but I’se 
*bleeged. I don’t want nuffin’ but er 
trial, now. I jes’ set wid de chillen 
erwhile ’fore I goes ; ’pears dey’s glad 
I come.”’ 

‘*Miss’’ turned away her face. The 
old figure was so changed. 

‘* Better come eat some dinner, Un- 
cle Tantry, roast pig, you know,’’ she 
said, temptingly. 

‘*Thankee, Miss, I couldn’t eat 


‘possum now; you kin ‘jes git dat 
black coat, Miss, you kep fur me.’’ 

He held the black coat in his hands, 
hesitating. ‘‘It’s notas good as I wish 
it was, Uncle Tantry,’’ said ‘‘ Miss’’ 
in apology. ‘‘I’ll try to do better next 
time.”’ 

‘*Hit hain’t dat, Miss, I hain’t as 
good as I was, nuther.’’ He looked 
way out into the grass where his sickle 
lay, and where the roses were in 
bloom. 

‘*Miss,’’ he said softly, ‘‘When I 
dies, an’ I gittin’ mighty po’ly, will 
yo’ pin er leetle yaller rose, wid yo’ 
own hands on dis here coat ?’’ 

‘‘T will, Uncle Tantry, but you’re 
not going to die; cheerup! That’s all 
nonsense!’’ 

‘*Maybeit is, but got yo’ promise.’’ 

The ghost at the Court-house was 
more and more of a shadow, the plead- 
ing was more and more of a whispered 
prayer. At last they missed him, and 
his ‘‘ white folks’’ went to find him. 

So the light went out, the trial had 
come at last, Tantry Bogus’ works 
should be cleared in the sight of men 
and a little child wept beside him. 

Before the grave was closed, in the 
midst of a dusky assembly, his ‘‘ white 
folks’’ opened the little crimson bag, 
by Tantry’s last request. A small tin 
salve-box lay within. The loosened top 
rolled off. A passing breeze blew from 
the box a tiny clip of woolly hair, the 
crisp brown petals of a shattered rose ; 
and, underneath, face down, a faded 
tin-type lay, the features of the prom- 
ised wife he lost so long ago, the pict- 
ure of his ‘‘leetle gal that died."’ 
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BY JAMES L. 


HE aphorism that poetry is the 
first, and art the last born of the 
Muses, is not altogether applicable to 
America. It is true we wrote verses 
a hundred years before we painted 
pictures, but the works of our native- 
born artists were recognized and ap- 
preciated abroad, while our singers had 
to remain content with a home audi- 
ence. The masterpieces of our Wests, 
Copleys, Stuarts, and Trumbulls still 
find admirers, though the achievements 
of their literary compatriots have 
been allowed to slumber. During the 
formative period of our history, the 
artistic found a higher development 
than did the literary spirit. Our high- 
est mental activities were directed to 
questions of war and statecraft, and 
our greatest zsthetic achievements 
‘were in the works of our artists. Yet 
the truly creative painter is necessarily 
a poet, though he adopts a different 
medium from that of the verse-writer. 
‘The best creations of West and Copley 
certainly appeal to the imagination far 
more strongly than do the contempor- 
ary epics like ‘‘The Columbiad’’ and 
““The Conquest of Canaan.’’ Em- 
mons’s poem, in four volumes, on the 
‘war of 1812, is as unfamiliar to the 
present generation as is the grammati- 
<al treatise by Didymus in two thou- 
sand books. 
Though our early artists naturally 
sought more congenial surroundings 
‘than the perturbed conditions of their 
native land could offer, America is 
justly entitled to claim their fame. The 
Puritan spirit of colonial Boston was 
well nigh as fatal to Copley’s aspira- 
tions as the Quaker prejudices of Phil- 
adelphia had threatened to be to those 
of West. But both artists had been 
imbued with a true American spirit. 
When West broke away from conven- 
tional canons and, to the admiration of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, proved that class- 
icism was not essential to true art, he 
wrought an artistic revolution which, 
238 
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like the subject of his painting, was 
thoroughly American. 

The alleged analogies between liter- 
ature and art do not always hold true. 
Our early writers were constantly com- 
plaining that the want of a ‘“‘literary 
atmosphere’’ was the real reason why 
literature failed to flourish in America. 
Whether wilfully or not, they ignored 
the palpable truism that the so-called 
atmosphere is the creature, instead of 
the creator, of culture. If the begin- 
nings of American letters lingered be- 
hind art, it was not because of the 
environment. Genuine literature will 
make itself felt, and sooner or later 
compel a recognition where art might 
languish. It was, indeed, said of Ovid 
that when he went into exile among 
the barbarians near the mouth of the 
Danube, he left his genius behind him, 
that the change to the wilderness was 
fatal to his literary talents. But it is 
significant that the greater part of the 
first notable English translation of this 
author was composed under circum- 
stances somewhat similar to those 
which proved so disastrous to the Latin 
poet himself. Nothing could be more 
alien to a ‘‘ literary atmosphere’’ than 
the disturbed condition of the James- 
town settlement during its second dec- 
ade. It was one of the most hopeless 
periods in the colony’s history. In- 
ternal dissensions, Indian outrages, dis- 
ease and famine had become common. 
Amid such surroundings was cast the 
lot of George Sandys, the gentle 
dreamer and accomplished scholar. 
Deprived of all that makes life attrac- 
tive to one of his instincts, associated 
with uncongenial adventurers, con- 
stantly threatened by barbaric foes, 
with an ocean between him and all that 
he most prized, he never lost heart. 
The task begun by him in England 
was completed in the American wilder- 
ness. The last ten of the fifteen books 
of Ovid’s Metamorphoses were trans- 
lated in the Jamestown colony ; and in 
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this effort of Sandys, published in Lon- 
don in 1626, is embodied the New 
World’s first contribution to genuine 
literature. The work continued to be 
read for more than a century, was 
praised by Thomas Fuller, Dryden and 
Pope, and in spite of some crudities and 
archaisms remains readable at this day. 

In strong contrast with the indomi- 
table spirit of Sandys was that of an 
American born and bred a century and 
a quarter later. James Ralph, a native 
of the Pennsylvania colony, having lit- 
erary aspirations, left America in dis- 
gust, hoping to find more congenial 
society in the Old World. Failing to 
receive substantial recognition in his 
efforts to rival Shakspere, he wrathfully 
wrote: ‘‘There is hardly a page in the 
annals of the world which does not 
seem to show that wit and money have 
always been at war, and always treated 
one another with reciprocal contempt. 
Perhaps only for this reason, that the 
man of money could acquire everything 
but ideas, and the man of wit’s ideas 
could never acquire him money.”’ 

The literary atmosphere of cultured 
London could no more develop Ralph 
into a genius than could the provincial 
atmosphere of Philadelphia. The Penn- 
sylvanian’s ambitious epics, tragedies, 
and histories have long since been en- 
tirely forgotten ; and if he himself is 
remembered at all, it is as the only 
American who experienced the unen- 
viable distinction of being pilloried in 
Pope’s Dunciad. 

Another instance to be drawn from 
the history of American literature is 
that of a writer of the present century 
whose works are now almost as little 
read as those of Sandys or Ralph, but 
who, at one time, was regarded as the 
destined leader of American poets. The 
uncongeniality of American life was to 
him a source of constant complaint. 
As late as 1853 he wrote: ‘‘I cannot 
feel in sympathy with what is dis- 
tinctively American in us. All I can 
say is, I wish my country were better 
than it is—less blustering, boastful, 
grasping, sharp, vulgarly ostentatious, 
less absorbed in things physical, less 
dead of sense to finer natures. I’m 
patriot enough for that, thank God! 


but there my patriotism ends.’’ And 
in the following year he complained: 
‘* My heart has always yearned for old 
England; less, to be sure, after the 
reform bill and the death of Coleridge, 
but still the feeling is strong. I do 
wish well to my country, and trust 
that the Lord will lift it up at last.’’ 
Yet, even at the time the elder Dana 
was uttering these despairing com- 
ments, Irving and Hawthorne, Emer- 
son and Longfellow, whose dispositions 
were fully as sensitive and refined as 
his own, had succeeded in creating an 
appreciative audience for themselves, 
even under the deplorable conditions 
confronting the author of ‘‘The Buc- 
caneer.”’ 

It. was Emerson who, half a century 
ago, declared that we had no genius in 
America, ‘‘ with tyrannous eye,’’ to 
detect the value of our incomparable 
materials, and see in the barbarism and 
materialism of the times ‘‘another car- 
nival of the same gods,’’ whose pictures 
are so much admired in the time of 
Homer, the Middle Ages or the Refor- 
mation. Modern contentions and sys- 
tems are flat and dull to dull people, 
‘*but rest on the same foundations of 
wonder as the town of Troy and the 
temple of Delphos, and are as swiftly 
passing away. Our log-rolling, our 
stumps and their politics, our fisheries, 
our negroes and Indians, our boats, our 
repudiations, the wrath of rogues and 
the pussillanimity of honest men, the 
Northern trade, the Southern planting, 
the Western clearing, Oregon and 
Texas, are yet unsung. Yet America 
is a poem in our eyes; its ample geog- 
raphy dazzles the imagination, and it 
will not wait long for meters.’’ 

During the French revolution, Ber- 
trand Barére flung his taunt at England 
as a nation of shop-keepers, though 
Burns and Cowper were still living, 
and Rogers, Wordsworth, Scott, Col- 
eridge, Landor and Campbell had al- 
ready begun to show signs of genius. 
Leigh Hunt, borrowing the French- 
man’s idea, many years afterward, de- 
scribed the United States as a gigantic 
counter stretched along the Atlantic 
seaboard. Singularly enough, when 
Barére uttered his fling at England, 
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that country wasalready entering upon 
a creative literary period, just as Amer- 
‘ica, when Hunt followed his example, 
was already creating a literature of her 
own. The nation of shop-keepers, and 
its American off-shoot of counter- 
jumpers, happily may still boast of 
some ideals in life and literature which 
can hardly be explained upon any 
purely commercial theory. 

The time-worn reproaches against 
American literature are first that it 
does not fully reflect American civiliza- 
tion, and second that it is imitative and 
European instead of being something 
unique and indigenous. The latter 
charge, it may be assumed, will con- 
tinue to be made as long as Americans 
persist in speaking the English lan- 
guage, in adhering to the elementary 
principles of English jurisprudence, and 
developing a civilization sprung for 
the most part from English sources. 
Thought must be more or less influ- 
enced by language, custom, and what 
we call civilized society ; and literature, 
as the expression of thought, must 
necessarily partake of its environment. 
The former charge, however, so fre- 
quently repeated, that our literature is 
not representatively American, is un- 
true. From the time of the first ballad 
by an American colonist in 1610, de- 
claring ‘‘We hope to found a nation 
where none before hath stood,’’ up to 
the present day, the civilization and so- 
cial life are fairly well represented in 
the literature, and especially the verse, 
of each period. If our literature was 
imitative, so was our civilization. The 
eras of settlement and colonization, of 
Indian wars, of the premonitory mut- 
terings and trying ordeals of the Revo- 
lution, of the contest for nationality, of 
the development of the union, of the 
long struggles for social and political 
reforms, of the civil war and the prin- 
ciples involved, all may be traced in 
the verse of each successive generation, 
unreadable as much of that verse is to- 
day. Through all, it was character- 


istic of America as her career was stead- 
ily advancing. During, let us say, the 
thirty-one years following the publica- 
tion of Longfellow’s first volume: of 
verse, from 1839 to 1870, the great bulk 
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of American poetry of merit was pro- 
duced. Politically it was an epoch ot 
conflict and unrest. The clash of great 
ideas in matters of war and statesman- 
ship, the ceaseless anti-slavery agita- 
tions, the rise and fall of attempted so- 
cial reforms, the beginnings of great 
material and mechanical changes, the 
opening of the far West—all these were 
profound educators, stimulating men’s 
intellectual activities to the utmost. 
Americanism had grown to mean some- 
thing more than patriotic platitudes. 
How long those that we now regard as 
our greatest poets will live in the mem- 
ory of men, it is, of course, idle to con- 
sider. But the true historian, looking 
back upon those times, will discern in 
these singers fit tvpes of the higher as- 
pirations, hopesand ideals ofintellectual 
America. 

Naturally enough, with amore firmly 
cemented union as a result of the sub- 
sidence of the war spirit, and in accord 
with thesuggestions of the closing years 
ofour first century as a nation, the sen- 
timent of nationalism broadened and de- 
veloped,and American literature ceased 
to be local. The new West, that had 
been forging ahead with its phenomenal 
growth, became an appreciative force in 
American letters. The South, awak- 
ening from its long literary lethargy, 
began to furnish, in a manner worthy 
of itself, its contributions of song and 
story, as well as works of a more sub- 
stantial character in the way of history 
and science. If in 1870 our younger 
writers failed to show the promise of 
their forerunners at a corresponding 
age, in the former generation, the broad 
national diffusion of the literary spirit 
was, in some degree, a compensation. 
Though Whitman for fifteen years had 
been protesting against over-refinement 
in literature,few heeded him. Yet there 
was undoubtedly an instinctive revul- 
sion among the reading public against 
the prevailing superficial elegance; and 
our poets of realism, headed by Bret 
Harte, struck the popular fancy at once. 
It was fortunate for the Pacific coast 
that within its own territory could be 
found a genius capable of interpreting 
its poetic spirit. No fresher or more 
tempting field could offer itself than 
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California, the land of semi-tropical 
luxuriance, of pure and tender skies, 
and unequal scenic grandeur, with its 
memories of three distinct civilizations 
within a generation ; its dreamy tradi- 
tions of a missionary past, so rudely 
terminated by the vanguard of a new 
order ; its period of excitement, uproar 
and confusion of heroes, criminals and 
all the conflicting elements of a new 
State ; and finally its era of common- 
place existence following railway con- 
struction that put it in touch with the 
rest of the world. 

Bret Harte’s genius was quick to 
detect the latent romance of California 
life. Many of his sketches in prose 
and verse are flash-light photographs, 
in which certain past and passing 
phases of American life have been 
caught and preserved. ‘They deserve 
the name of literature because they are 
true to life and to nature, reflecting the 
passions and aspirations of the crude 
humanity that was the forerunner of a 
more conventional society. He pre- 
sented life as he found it, somewhat 
idealized perhaps in the poet’s fancy, 
but sufficiently accurate for literary 
purposes. His aim, as he frankly ad- 
mitted, was that of an artist, not that of 
a moralist. However much we may 
quarrel with his art, we end by ac- 
knowledging its fascination. Unques- 
tionably his poetic powers appear to 
better advantage in some of his prose 
sketches than in his verse. His worst 
prose, so far as. style is concerned, is 
better than his attempts to depicit fron- 
tier characters in ancient classical 
meters. His unconventionalism is one 
of his chief merits. The same class of 
critics who found fault with the metri- 
cal forms of Evangeline and Hiawatha, 
with the dialect and homespun wit of 
the Biglow papers, with the idealism 
of Emerson, and the general attitude 
of Whitman, all because not based 
upon stereotyped models, objected to 
the realism and frankness of the Cali- 
fornia author. But the latter has out- 
lived his critics and justified his own 
course. His success naturally inspired 
hordes of imitators. The former soli- 


tary pioneer in his chosen province is 
now hailed as a leader and originator. 


What was heresy in hisinitiative efforts, 
has become a widely accepted fashion ; 
and the ‘‘ Bret Harte school’’ is one 
of the features of nineteenth century 
literature. 

The new literary movement in the 
middle West is most encouraging. 
Genuine literature has been of a tar- 
dier growth in the Mississippi valley 
than on the Pacific coast. We have 
had writers from that section for more 
than half a century, but few that were- 
fairly representative. By whatever 
name we call it, realism or veritism, or 
localism, the new tendency is, in prin- 
ciple, a development that makes for 
truth. It has wisely taken as its motto: 
‘*Provincialism is no ban to a truly 
national literature.’’ We gladly hail 
its chief exponent as a living, active 
force in the world of letters, who can 
bravely discard the ‘‘ crumbling idols”’ 
of the past, and advocate principles. 
which being alive can impart life. It 
is well to remind ourselves that Amer- 
ican literature did not die with the New 
England writers, any more than Eng- 
lish literature died with the Elizabethan 
age. Dead indeed must be the literary 
spirit that reflects only the thoughts 
and sentiments of the past. The dan- 
ger of this recent tendency is the one 
common to all such efforts. The his- 
tory of American literature is full of 
warnings if we will but heed them. 
The determination to create a truly 
national literature has been the bane 
of many writers since Revolutionary 
days, and the result has been most de- 
pressing. ‘This later effort to institute 
a ‘‘western literature’’ distinct from. 
the eastern is fraught with the same 
peril. The purpose becomes so pain- 
fully obvious that spontaneity is lost. 

The literary revival of 1870 and 1871 
had its effect in the productionof ‘‘Pike 
County Ballads,’’ the most widely-read 
poems of life in the region of Missis- 
sippi valley that up to that time had 
been written. After the lapse of a 
quarter of a century we are in a posi- 
tion to determine whether there is such 
a thing as a local literature in that sec- . 
tion, whether there issomething deeper, 
if less obtrusive, than its material pros- 
perity. The fafois in which so many 
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of James Whitcomb Riley’s lyrics are 
composed, and which forthe sake ofcon- 
venience has been called the ‘‘ Hoosier 
dialect,’’ has led many to regard him 
as the most typically American of our 
younger poets. But in many respects 
he is the most artificial of our more con- 
spicuous singers of this realistic era. 
More especially in his earlier poems 
there is aconstant striving for effect, as 
though depending upon eccentricity to 
attract attention. This impression is 
increased by an obtrusive simplicity, 
savoring more of art than of nature. 
The success with which his style has 
been imitated by utterly unimaginative 
verse writers is an indication of its ar- 
tificiality. But in spite of his affecta- 
tions and questionable methods, the 
true spirit is present. He has not yet 
proved himselfthe Burns of the interior, 
and perhaps has no ambition to be so 
considered. But more than any other 
poet between the Alleghanies and the 
Sierras he has succeeded in idealizing 
in the popular mind the every-day life 
of inland America. Others have at- 
tempted the same thing in a higher key, 
and have won more applause from the 
critics, but Riley’s songs have gone 
straight to the hearts of the people. 
The life that he portrays he knows 
both by observation and actual partici- 
pation. He isa confirmed sentimental- 
ist, but beneath all his emotionalism 
there is a vigorous, manly tone that 
rings with the notes of a sturdy, far- 
reaching democracy. The sense of hu- 
man brotherhood is ever present with 
him. In the ordinary and common- 
place he can detect the germs of a true 
nobility, and no fellow-being is too 
humble for his sympathy. 

It is creditable to Mr. Riley that he 
has resisted the temptations that beset 
a truly musical singer like himself. He 
has amusingly proved that he might 
have echoed Poe for a short time, and 
then have been forgotten. In painting 


- the prospect from his own door he has 


chosen the wiser course, for,though this 
prospect may sometimesseem somewhat 
spiritualized through the agency of his 
exuberant fancy, it is none the less ac- 
ceptable. He has caught the gentler 
aspect of his prosaic surroundings, and 
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shown that there is a poetic side even 
to the hard conditions of rural life in 
that section. The sights and joys that 
every country-bred boy knows, have 
been preserved in memory and repro- 
duced in his matured work with a 
youthful spirit unaffected by the lapse 
of years. If the ‘‘ green fields and run- 
aning brooks’’ of Indiana are wanting 
in the picturesqueness of the rocky sea 
coast and roaring brooks of New Eng- 
land or the gloomy canons and snow- 
capped peaks sung by the poet of the 
Sierras, it is no fault of that State’s 
most eminent poet. 

We hear a great deal in these days 
about ‘‘local color,’’ but after the last 
word has been spoken on the subject, 
we are still confronted with world-old 
principles. It may be assumed that all 
great writers have reflected the spirit 
of their own age, but unless they did 
more than that, they would never have 
survived their own generation. Because 
they troubled themselves little about 
local color, and represented the uni- 
versal thoughts, aspirations and feel- 
ings of humanity, because, in a word, 
they thought more of the eternal veri- 
ties than of transient veritism, their 
works have always appealed to the best 
that there is in human nature. All the 
coldness attributed to classic art has 
not shorn it of its real beauty. The si- 
lent messages that are borne down the 
centuries serve to stimulate the genius 
of to-day. ‘True art is independent of 
time or place. This stale truism seems 
likely to be lost sight of by those who 
are constantly clamoring for something 
that will be distinctly different from, 
though not necessarily betterthan, what 
has been produced in the East. Old 
ideals we are told are but figures of 
speech. ‘‘As a matter of fact,’’ we are 
assured, ‘‘they are being worn away. 
An impalpable sand, blown upon them 
by ceaseless winds from free spaces, has 
worn them down ; their blurred features 
wear a look of vague appeal. They are 
no longer as gods.’’ Yet we doubt if 
the sane judgment of the American peo- 
ple at the end of the nineteenth century 
finds more real satisfaction in the hack- 
neyed sentimeutalism of ‘‘The Old 
Homestead’’ and ‘‘Blue Jeans’’ than 
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in the alleged romanticism of Hamlet 
or Antigone. 

These literary iconoclasts are un- 
doubtedly sincere in their belief that 
the old ideal, like an old idol, has 
fallen, and that it is their function to 
fill the place thus made vacant. When, 
after earnest efforts, they see the 
eternal truth shining as of old in the 
heavens, they are apt to fancy that 
they have set it there themselves. They 
fail to see that it is essentially the same 
ideal that has always existed, and, like 
the Turkish hodja, Nasr-Eddin, claim 
a credit to which they are not entitled. 
It is narrated, that this hodja, seeing 
the moon reflected in a well, thought 
it had fallen in, and tried to pull it up 
by means of a bucket. The rope get- 
ting caught, he pulled so hard as to 
break it, and fell back upon the ground. 
On recovering from the shock of his 
fall, he saw the moon shining compla- 
cently down upon him from the sky. 
‘‘Allah be praised and thanked,’’ he 
exclaimed, ‘‘I’ve hurt myself, but at 
all events, the moon is put back in her 
place!’’ 

Too often, it is to be feared, our 
eager ‘‘localists,’’ like the honest 
hodja, have striven after a reflection 
only to be mocked by the substance. 
Strained efforts to accomplish ‘‘some- 
thing different from the past,’’ have 
never resulted in genuine creation. 
The local literature of the great in- 
terior will come spontaneously, and 
not as a result of preconcerted effort. 
The light of truth that has penetrated 
the dark shadows of the world will 
continue to glow, regardless of theories 
or prejudices. Neither radical nor con- 
servative, it makes itself felt, because 
in its very essence it is irresistible. 

The cause of localism should be suf- 
ficient to stand alone, yet our western 
veritists have seen fit to ally themselves 
with impressionists in art, and are 
making common cause. In discarding 
everything that is suggestive of eastern 
Americanism, they do not hesitate to 
applaud the latest methods of European 
impressionism. Mr. Hamlin Garland, 
whose words have already been quoted, 
may justly be regarded as typifying 
the consummate flowering of western 
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veritism. Mr. Garland’s genius deserves 
nothing but praise, for he is certainly 
one of the most original and creative of 
our younger writers. His attractive 
volumes should convince the most skep- 
tical that American literature still keeps 
pace with material development. Yet, 
when he attempts to graft continental 
impressionism upon American methods, 
he seems to be taking a step backward. 
He grows enthusiastic over such va- 
garies of the impressionist school as 
the significance of red, blue and yellow 
side by side. ‘‘By turning my head 
top-side down’’—these are his own 
words—‘‘I came to see that shadows 
falling upon yellow sand were violet, 
and the shadows of vivid sunlight fall- 
ing on the white of a macadamized 
street were blue, like the shadows on 
snows. Being so instructed, I came to 
catch, through the corners of my eyes, 
sudden glimpses of the radiant world, 
which vanished as magically as it 
came.’’ We are cautioned also to re- 
member that the modern impressionists 
‘fare not delineating a scene; they are 
painting a personal impression of a 
scene.’’ 

Professor Max Nordau is at consid- 
erable pains to prove that this predilec- 
tion for red, yellow, blue and violet is 
an indication of nervous hysteria. It is 
not necessary to follow the erudite, and 
occasionally erratic German in his il- 
lustrations and argument, but one par- 
agraph relating to impressionists may 
well be studied. The curious style of 
these painters, as he remarks, ‘‘ becomes 
at once intelligible to us if we keep in 
view the researches of the Charcot 
school into the visual derangements in 
degeneration and hysteria. The paint- 
ers who assure us that they are sincere, 
and reproduce nature as they see it, 
speak the truth. The degenerate artist 
who suffers from xystagmus, or trem- 
bling of the eyeball, will in fact per- 
ceive the phenomena of nature trem- 
bling, restless, devoid of firm outline, 
and, if he is a conscientious painter, 
will give us pictures reminding us of 
the mode practiced by the draughtsmen 
of the Fliegende Blatter, when they rep- 
resent a wet dog shaking himself vig- 
orously. If his pictures fail to produce 
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a comic effect, it is only because the at- 
tentive beholder reads in them the des- 
perate effort to reproduce fully an im- 
pression incapable of reproduction by 
the expedients of the painter’s art as 
devised by men of normal vision.’’ 
Inreading Mr. Garland’ sprosesketch- 
es one cannot fail to be impressed by 
their general fidelity to nature. When 
this author is true to himself, and re- 
ports what he has seen, or might well 
have seen, with his normal vision, he 
shows himself a master. We have had 
legions of realistic writers of late, but 
none to equal Mr. Garland in his faith- 
ful portrayal of what he describes as the 
‘‘sordidness, dullness, triviality, and 
endless drudgeries’’ of those lives 
“‘which the world loves to call peaceful 
and pastoral.’’ Others may not view Mis- 
sissippi valley lifein the same light, but 
his purpose is to present itas he has seen 
it. Though his impressionism palls on 
us in its frequent allusions to the vio- 
let and purple shadows, flame-colored 
clouds floating in a yellow-green sea, 
and the bars of pale pink, there is no 
doubt that he is reporting his actual 
impressions. Yet we must dissent from 
Mr. Howells’ enthusiastic opinion as to 
the ‘‘tragic sublimity’’ of Mr. Gar- 
land’s most carefully written story, ‘‘A 
Branch Road.’’ The hero, causelessly 
imagining himself slighted by his be- 
trothed, runs away from her, leaving a 
brutal message for his farewell. After 
seven years he returns to find her un- 
happily married, and persuades her to 
elope with him from her lawful hus- 
band. Many such characters, perhaps, 
can be found in the middle West, but 
to hold them up for sympathy implies 
the distorted vision caused by turning 
the ‘‘head top-side down,’’ suggested 
by Mr. Garland as the normal attitude. 
Such sketches, however, as ‘‘Mrs. Rip- 
ley’s Trip,’’ ‘‘ Under the Lion’s Paw,”’ 
and ‘‘The Return of a Private,’’ could 
be written only by a genius of pene- 
trating, absolutely sound perception. 
We gladly welcome these faithful pict- 
ures, exemplifying with all its force 
the central truth of Mr. Garland’s art, 
‘*provincialism is no ban to a truly na- 
tional literature.’’ Thedepressing feat- 
ure about Mr. Garland’s success, as in 
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the case of Bret Harte, is that countless 
imitators will insist upon copying his 
mannerisms, without in the least ap- 
preciating the real breadth and depth of 
his genius. However that may be, it is 
encouraging to know that the life of the 
Mississippi valley has at last found a 
fit interpreter in prose and verse. 

Gradually the whole life of America 
is being reflected in her literature. The 
vigorous writers of the New South are 
adding their works to those from New 
England, the Middle States, the Mis- 
sissippi valley and the Pacific coast. 
Professor J. W. Davidson in his ‘‘ Liv- 
ing Writers of the South’’ (1869), 
mentions the names of no less than two 
hundred and forty-one writers as be- 
longing to that section. ‘‘Some of the 
writers,’’ in the estimation ofthe editor, 
‘* have talents and character, with cor- 
responding results, which enable them 
to stand in the front rank of American 
authorship. Some have limited abili- 
ties, and some have none.’’ With the 
majority of these time has already done 
its sifting work. Many of the most 
brilliant writers of the South have be- 
come prominent since the publication 
of Professor Davidson’s book. All sides 
of southern life and character are being 
presented in the works of authors born 
during the latter half of the century. 
The ‘‘literary atmosphere ’’ has ceased 
to be sectional, and has become Ameri- 
can. The South is already suffused 
with it, and its extent may be measured 
by the reflections of widely separated 
phases of life appearing in the works of 
Page, Harris, Cable, Richard M. John- 
ston, Opie Read, Miss Murfree and 
Miss Grace King. The extravagant 
dream of Whitman that the true union 
of the States is to be brought about 
by the poets has received its realiza- 
tion in the national tone of the verse 
of Hayne, Lanier, Maurice Thompson 
and later writers. 

It is nearly three centuriessince Eng- 
lish became the dominant language in 
what is now the United States. The 
history of the English-speaking race 
within those limits is the record of the 
evolution of modern democracy. Have 
American literature and American de- 
mocracy developed in corresponding 
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degrees? It is inconceivable how any 
one who has given each an impartial 
study can answer in the negative. Our 
literature reflects the national life, char- 
acter and experience as completely as 
do our social customsor material inven- 
tions. Americans have been charged with 
sentimentalism in devotion to ideals. To 
sustain those ideals they have con- 
tributed their heart’s best blood, and 
in defense of those ideals their philan- 
thropists have labored, their orators 
have pleaded and their poetshave sung. 
It is no idle assertion that the whole 
course of America’s development may 
be traced in her literature ; the crude, 
provincial life as reflected in the imi- 
tative literature of the colonial years, 
the strugglings after political national- 
ism as shown in that of the formative 
period, theaspirations toward the beau- 
tiful and the ideal as in the verse of 
the early decades of the century, the 
vigorous growth in the literary pro- 
duct of the middle years, and the com- 
plex life of to-day as represented in the 
general nationalizing of the literary 
spirit. Almost every phase of our na- 
tional progressand national trials, where 
a great ethical principle is involved, 
may be found echoed in the contem- 
porary verse. Politically there is one 
notable exception, and that is the one 
most obvious to-day. It isidle to ignore 
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the social revolution which, for better 
or worse, we are now undergoing ; the 
marked tendency, as manifested in re- 
cent legislation, toward social democ- 
racy or ‘‘ social evolution.’’ Unless all 
signs fail, this is something more than 
a temporary ebullition. As yet this 
latter-day socialism has found no ade- 
quate American singer. The influence 
of the socialistic spirit is far more 
marked in current English verse than 
in our own. Even Whitman, with all 
his aggressiveness, shrank from the 
contemplation of it. In spite of this 
ultra-democratic poet’s fondness for 
‘powerful uneducated persons’’ the 
labor-agitator was wearisome to him, 
and he could not put himself in touch 
with the methods of labor-reformers. 
Whittier’s ‘‘Songs of Labor’’ were 
adapted to conditions of half a century 
ago, before the present class distinctions 
had developed asa result of uniongand 
trusts. The social evolutionist is hav- 
ing abundance to say incurrent oratory, 
politics, essays and even novels, but is 
conspicuously absent from the higher 
realms of our literature. As yet nolat- 
ter-day Elliott or Whittier has been 
found to champion the new cause. Is 
this because our modern poets fail to 
read aright the signs of the times, or is 
it because these reforms fail to appeal 
to the deepest sentiments of our nature? 


ITS RELATION TO THE 


REVOLUTION. 


BY JOHN SPENCER BASSETT. 


HE recent publication of the Col- 
onial Records of North Carolina 
must lead to the rewriting of much of 
the State’s colonial history. The sev- 


eral writers who, before the appearance 
of these volumes, have written on the 
War ofthe Regulation, have been handi- 
capped by having to use as sources of 
information narratives that have been 
prepared by one or the other of the 
parties to the struggle. They have not 


had access to this now published mass 
of documents, which, as might have 
been expected, throws new light on 
many features of the movement. A 
desire to use this new light has inspired 
the present paper. 

The most prominent new points got- 
ten from the study of these materials 
are the following: (1) The Regulators 
were not revolutionists ; (2) the Regu- 
lation was not a religious movement ; 
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and (3) the study of the movement 
throws much light on the political his- 
tory of the time in North Carolina. 
We may well examine these points 
more particularly. 

1. The Regulation was not an at- 
tempted revolution. It was rather a 
peasants’ rising. A revolution involves 
a change in the forms or principles of 
government. It is constitutional in sig- 
nificance. A peasants’ rising aims at 
a change of administrative agents or 
measures, under principles that remain 
intact. It is a matter of party, chiefly. 
A revolution may embrace a popular 
rising, and a popular rising may run 
into, or in a manner partake of the 
nature of, a revolution; but speaking 
broadly, the distinction just made will 
hold. The whole story of the Regula- 
tion shows that it was aimed at resist- 
ing administrative agents. Could it 
have met any other fate than it did 
meet, it might have run into a revolu- 
tion, but when it was crushed out of 
existence it had not reached that point 
of development. 

2. The Regulation was not a relig- 
ious movement. On the contrary, it 
was of a political and economic char- 
acter. It had the opposition of all the 
five leading denominations of the disaf- 
fected region. The Established Church 
was opposed to it both by nature and 
by personnel. In 1768 the Presby- 
terian pastors wrote a letter to the 
governor, in which they assured him ‘‘of 
their abhorence of the present turbulent 
and disorderly spirit that shows itself 
in some parts of this province.’’ They 
also wrote a circular letter enjoining 
all good Presbyterians to have nothing 
to do with the movement. These pas- 
tors were David Caldwell, Henry Pat- 
illo, Hugh McAden and James Cres- 
well, all names of the highest respect 
in North Carolina Presbyterianism. 
The Baptists were very strong in these 
counties, but when, in 1772, Morgan 
Edwards traveled that way, he could 
hear of but seven Baptists who had 
joined the Regulators, and these, in 
accordance with a resolve of the Sandy 
Creek Baptist Association, were ex- 
communicated. The Quakers were also 
very numerous there, and the records of 
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their meetings show that their conduct 
in reference to the affair was substan- 
tially the same as that of the Baptists. 
There was also a considerable German 
settlement, and in 1768 Mr. Suther, 
one of their ministers, preached a ser- 
mon before the governor, in which he 
‘*recommended with warmth a due 
obedience to the laws of the country.’’ 
He also accompanied, as chaplain for 
his people, the army sent to Hills- 
borough, in 1768, toover-awethe Regu- 
lators. To these facts we may add the 
evidence of Husband, who said that the 
Regulators were of all sects, and that 
the leaders were of the Established 
Church. 

3. The Regulation well illustrates the 
political conditions in North Carolina 
just before the Revolution. A study of 
it shows that each county had a small 
number of prominent families that kept 
control of the county offices. This 
political aristocracy, it will be observed, 
oppressed and opposed the Regulators, 
and later on originated and conducted 
to a successful issue the struggle for 
the colony’s independence. 

To appreciate properly our subject 
we should understand the physical 
characteristics of the locality in which 
it existed, and the social conditions and 
political institutions of the people 
among whom it ran its course. 

As Pennsylvania marked the begin- 
ning of this formation it was also the 
gateway through which came most of 
its population. The tide of immigra- 
tion soon overran the benevolent Qua- 
ker’s colony, and, passing through the 
valleysof Western Virginia, it crossed 
the central part of North Carolina until 
it was at length stopped along the 
banks of the Catawba by a counter- 
tide from South Carolina. The people 
who led this movement were Of pio- 
neer lineage. They were Scotch-Irish, 
that hardy stock that for a century 
had been trained to frontier life in Ire- 
land. 

Between the ‘‘ back counties’’ and 
the older settlements in the East there 
was little sympathy. The one had 
many small farms ; the other had large 
plantations. The one had few slaves ; 
the other very many. The one was 
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dissenting in spirit; the other was 
under the influence of large planters, 
who were mostly of the Established 
Church. Furthermore, between the 
two there was a broad strip of pine 
forest, with but little bottom land and 
poor water transportation. The strip 
was thinly settled, and it constituted 
a barrier between the two adjacent 
regions. The people of the West were 
thus thrown on their own resources. 
They kept up their communication 
with New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
other parts of the North. The Pres- 
byterians there received their minis- 
ters from the synod of New York and 
Pennsylvania, and their young men 
of means studied at Princeton. Her- 
mon Husband corresponded with Dr. 
Franklin, and the author of ‘‘ The Fan 
for Fanning’’ printed his pamphlet in 
‘Boston. 

The political institutions of the col- 
ony were unfortunate. The executive, 
judicial, and, to a large extent, the 
legislative functions were in the hands 
of the representatives of the king. The 
governor and council were appointed 
from England. The local executives, 
the sheriffs, were appointed by the 
governor from the men nominated by 
the county justices who, like all other 
judges, were appointed by the king or 
his agents. The Legislature was di- 
vided into three branches, the lower 
house, the upper house, which was mere- 
ly the council and the governor. Each 
must concurin lawmaking. The only 
elective political office was that ofassem- 
blyman, and the election to that was 
in the hands of men appointed by the 
central authority. This was fertile soil 
for the growth of what we now call 
‘‘ring’’ politics. The office-holders, 
local and central, constituted a hier- 
archy of influence whose fundamental 
idea precluded government by the peo- 
ple. It was against this hierarchy that 
the Regulation broke itself into pieces. 

The grievances of the Regulators were 
chiefly excessive taxation, dishonest 
sheriffs, extortionate fees and scarcity 
of money. The Stamp Act trouble, it 
seems, had nothing, and the building 
of a governor's residence had but little 
to do with the Regulation ; and the 
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papers on each side make no mention, 
as grievances of the closing of Lord 
Granville’s land office or the expense 
of running the Cherokee boundary 
line. 

One grievance deserves special men- 
tion. The scarcity of money was due 
toa most short-sighted financial policy. 
The amount of specie in the colony 
was inconsiderable, and business must 
necessarily be done with paper money. 
Large quantities of this had been issued 
during the French and Indian Wars. So 
sudden an expansion of the currency 
was bad in itself; but when, after peace 
was declared, immense crowds of set- 
tlers came in and this currency at the 
same time began rapidly to be re- 
deemed, the effect was calamitous. The 
financial condition is illustrated by the 
fact that in 1768 the amount of money 
in the colony decreased ten per cent., 
while the whole population increased 
seven per cent. 

It has been the custom to say that 
the leaders of the Regulation were Her- 
mon Husband, Rednap Howell and 
James Hunter. Husband has had the 
credit of being the leader par excellence. 
This is undeserved. He seems to have 
had a great deal to do with disseminat- 
ing ideas of liberty; but there is good 
reason to think that he never joined 
the Regulation. His political activity 
and his favor with the Regulators made 
such an impression on the Governor 
that he persisted in holding Husband 
the chief of the insurgents, and poster- 
ity seems not to have passed from un- 
der the influence of the same idea. 
Hunter and Howell were the real lead- 
ers of the struggle, so far indeed as it 
had any leaders. 

Governor Tryon and Edmund Fan- 
ning were the chief men in the move- 
ment against the Regulation. They 
have been much abused, but after all 
they were to a great extent victims of 
a theory of government which the col- 
onies were rapidly outgrowing. They 
were trying to uphold the authority of 
the king on a basis which the people 
were about ready to deny. Each had 
come to his post with the idea that it was 
legitimate to use that post as a means 
of repairing his fortune. Many a young 
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Englishman who at that day received 
an appointment to India or to America 
went out with the sameidea. The fault 
of such proceedings did not seem as 
glaring then as it seems now. The 
good qualities of the two men were 
many. Each was a faithful, efficient, 
andskillfulagent ofthe power heserved. 
Each had address and spirit, and the 
career of each subsequent to the out- 
break of the Revolution was highly 
creditable. 

The troubles which it is customary to 
call the Regulation had two distinct 
stages. The one we may call the Sandy 
Creek organization ; the other was the 
Regulation proper. The former of these 
was a mild but firm protest against the 
wrong-doings of the county officers. It 
tried to gain its ends by petitions and 
resolutions and never ran into violence. 
It began in August, 1766, when a meet- 
ing was called at Maddock’s Mill to 
consider the grievances of the people, 
to advise with the office-holders about 
the same, and to endeavor to remedy 
affairs. ‘The officers at first approved 
the plan but later sent a messenger to 
inform the meeting that they had de- 
cided not to attend since the language 
of the call implied that the meeting had 
the right to inquire into the conduct of 
officers, who, it was declared, were re- 
sponsible to the King’s government 
alone. The messenger added that Col- 
onel Fanning considered the meeting 
an insurrection. The people thereupon 
signed a paper in which they declared 
that since the county was so large that 
not more than one-tenth of the people 
could know the qualifications of a rep- 
resentative it would be wise to meet 
annually in order to investigate the con- 
duct of an assemblyman and to inform 
him of the wishes of his constituency. 
This was an advanced step in the poli- 
tics of the colony. From the point of 
view of government it could not be tol- 
erated. On the other hand the country 
could not be aroused by a measure of 
the petition-and-resolution character. 
Between the two conditions the or- 
ganization failed. Husband was the 
leading spirit of the Sandy Creek neigh- 
borhood, and it is likely that be had a 
chief part in this affair. 
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In 1768 the Regulation proper began. 
Its participants were at first called ‘‘the 
mob,’’ but later took the name ‘‘ Regu- 
lators.’’ They began with temper. The 
first paper they sent to the officers de- 
clared, among other things, that ‘‘since 
the nature of an officer is a servant of 
the public we are determined to have 
the officers of this county under a bet- 
ter and honester regulation.’’ The men 
of Sandy Creek were glad to see this 
united action, but were alarmed at the 
radical course it had taken. They suc- 
ceeded in getting the enraged people to 
send the officers a more pacific paper. 
The attitude of advisers thus taken 
seems ever afterwards to have charac- 
terized their conduct toward the new 
movement. The Regulators further 
agreed that they would pay no unjust 
taxes, or illegal fees ; that they would 
support their association with their 
presence and means, and that they 
would settle all their differences by 
themselves and without the assistance 
of lawyers. 

After this the Regulation ran its often- 
told course toward the battle of Ala- 
mance. To have it come out otherwise 
was impossible. The people conceived 
that they had a right to hold the offi- 
cers responsible. The governor and 
his party had no such idea. Each side 
was aroused, and each too spirited to 
retract. The issue must have been the 
shock of arms. The incidents coming 
before this shock are well known. The 
arrest of Husband and Butler, their re- 
lease before the indignant people, the 
armed expedition in 1768 to protect 
the court which was to try them, the 
temporary lapse of the Regulation be- 
fore this show of force, its revival in 
1770, the ‘‘ Hillsborough riots,’’ the 
burning of the property of a Justice of 
the Superior Court, the expulsion of 
Husband from the assembly, the threat- 
ened march of the Regulators on New- 
bern, the terror of the assembly and 
the passage of a severe riot law, the 
assembling of another army, and finally 
the end of the struggle at Alamance ; 
all these are so well known that here 
they need but be suggested. We may 
with greater profit turn to consider the 
significance of the movement. 
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What was its relation to the Revolu- 
tion? Was the first gun of that great 
struggle fired on the banks of the Ala- 
mance? The answer must be ‘‘no.’’ 
The Regulation and the Revolution had 
no organic connection. As already 
stated, the former was but a peasants’ 
rising. Furthermore, its participants 
were entirely dissociated from those 
who led the Revolution. Nearly all the 
Regulators became Tories. This was 
not, as some state, entirely due to their 
regard for Tryon’s oath. A stronger 
reason was the fact that the same men 
who fought the Regulators at Alamance 
were leaders in the Revolution. Nearly 
every man of prominence, Fanning and 
Tryon excepted, who marched to Hills- 
borough in 1768 and in 1771 was in 
high office in the army of the newly- 
born State. Samuel Johnston, who 
wrote the riot law of 1771 was in 1775 
the president of the provincial congress 
that met in Hillsborough. Ashe, Howe, 
Rutherford, Francis Nash, Thackston, 
Williams, Osborne, Hart, Alexander, 
Martin, Spencer, Hooper and Thomas 
Polk, all held prominent places in the 
new government. Only one of the lead- 
ing Regulators is to be associated with 
these. The lafer movement was not 
only originated and won without the 
aid of the former, but even in spite of 
the opposition of it. If the Regulation 
had never been the armies of Washing- 
ton and Clinton, of Greene and Cornwal- 
lis, would have fought out their battles 
in much the same manner as they did 
fight them. 

Two results of the Regulation may be 
mentioned. To suppress the movement 
the province organized, and twice mo- 
bilized, an army. When the Revolu- 
tion began this army moved at once 
and with brilliant success. It was thus 
that the important victory of Moore’s 
Creek was won. The Regulation also 
affected the population of the back 
counties. To escape their hard lot at 
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the hands of the officers many of the 
people moved beyond the mountains. 
A number left before the battle ; many 
left after it. Fifteen hundred had gone 
in 1772 when Morgan Edwards visited 
that region, and many others were pre- 
paring to follow them. They carried 
their hatred of the North Carolina of- 
fice-holders with them, and not many 
years later, when the same office-hold- 
ers were supreme in the new State the 
old feeling is again suggested in the 
movement that led to the formation of 
the State of Franklin. 

Was the cause of the Regulators just ? 
We can do nothing better by way of an 
answer than to cite Governor Martin’s 
opinions. In 1772 he visited Orange 
and wrote: ‘‘I now see most Clearly 
that [the people] have been provoked 
by insolence and cruel advantage taken 
of the people’s ignorance by mercenary 
tricking attorneys and other little offi- 
cers who have practiced upon them 
every sort of rapineand extortion,’’ and 
who had enlisted the aid of govern- 
ment in order tocover their sins. These 
impositions drove ‘‘the people to acts of 
desperation and coyfederated them in 
violence, which, as your Lordship 
knows, induced bloodshed, and I ver- 
ily believe necessarily ’’’! This opinion 
he slightly modified three months later. 
He then wrote that the people had been 
grievously opposed by the sheriffs, 
clerks, and other subordinate officers of 
government, and exceedingly moved 
my compassion ; but on the other hand 
I can assure your Lordship that there 
was not wanting evidence of the most 
extravagant licentiousness and crim- 
inal violence on the partof the wretched 
people !’’ This is the opinion of a sensi- 
ble and honest man who visited the 
scene of the struggle a year after quiet 
was restored. It coincides entirely with 
the judgment the writer has formed 
after examining the mass of documents 
on each side. 
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WHILE THE ORGAN PLAVED. 


BY BLANCHE CARR. 


Y numerous in- 

contestablesigns 
I know that spring 
has come. 

I know it 
because most 
people are 
complaining 
of that ‘‘ tired 
feeling ;’’ be- 
cause small 
boys play at 
marbles and 
tops along the 
streets; 
and of late I 
have had vag- 
rant thoughts 
of the creek— 
that widened 
into a swimming pool—back of the or- 
chard at my boyhood’s home ; because, 
too, this morning my wife asked me for 
a check to pay for spring frocks, which 
request my fair young daughter sec- 
onded with a kiss, as she placed a 
rosebud in my button hole; and— 
sign unfailing !—an organ-grinder has 
stopped beneath my office window. 

The tunes he plays are to me mean- 
ingless enough at first—a mere jingle 
of popular airs; but now they have 
drifted into a familiar old waltz meas- 
ure that brings with virile freshness 
the memory of days it were far better 
I should forget. 

Were I wise, I should tell the office- 
boy to give the man a quarter and 
order him away, but who is wise in the 
spring-time ? So Idrop my head down 
upon my folded arms, and in thought 
Iam young again. Senses and soul 
are, once more, beating together with 
that sweet unreasoning love, which 
though buried is neverdead, and which 
through the length of a man’s years 


will speak in the strains of old music, 
and ofttimes becomes a presence, near if 
ghost-like, with the fragrance of a 
flower, and this even when his chil- 
dren look at him with the eyes of 
another woman. 

The tint of the rose in my button- 
hole deepens into crimson like the one 
resting against the warm, white neck 
of her whose pliant form thrills within 
my arm, as together we sway down the 
long lighted room. 

So, dreamily drifting, the dark fringe 
of her lashes shadowing the glowing 
cheek so near my own beardless one, 
circling around and around ; slowly, to 
the minor strains that sob and quiver, 
and stir our hearts with the vague pain 
that is always pleasure’s attendant, and 
finds expression in long-drawn sighs 
and glances more eloquent than words 

On and on, and for the while there 
is for neither of usa past nor a future; 
dreams of what have been or hopes of 
what may be are as naught beside the 
fullness of joy the present gives. The 
earth is blended into sweetness of sound 
and of scent, and the sense of each 
other’s nearness, and there is nothing 
more to be desired, save to go on so 
for all time. It is my one coherent 
thought—but there! It is ended. 

The music dies away in a plaintive 
high note, sweet, tender and strong, 
like woman’s love, and she slips re- 
luctantly from my arm's enfold. The 
room, the lights, and flowers vanish ; 
the rose fades back to the faint pink 
shade of my daughter’s young cheek, 
and an impertinent early fly reminds 
me that I am hopelessly bald. 

Turning to my desk, I write for my 
wife, a check much larger than I had 
intended. It is her due. At heart I 
strayed very far from her side while 
the organ played. 
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INSKIP: A STORY. 


BY EDWARD CUMMINGS. 
(Begun in May Number.) 


CHAPTER X. 
A DIALOGUE UPON LOVE’S ETHICS. 


UDLEY gave his horse to the 

stable-boy on a bitter gray winter 
evening and strode into the warm 
library with cheeks smarting from the 
cold wind. 

‘‘Dudley, dear,’’ said his mother, 
‘‘you’re chilled through! It’s cold 
riding, isn’t it ?’”’ 

‘*Oh, I'm all right.”’ The young 
man threw off his overcoat, and, com- 
ing over to the high mantel stood, tall 
and broad-shouldered, leaning against 
it, unbottoning his amplitudinous 
Prince Albert ; he stared at the fire, 
warming the toe of his boot. His 
broad-brimmed, square-crowned hat 
was pushed back on his head; he held 
his riding-whip and gloves in his left 
hand, together with some letters ; his 
right was thrust into-his pocket. ‘‘It’s 
more comfortable in here, though,’’ he 
added, absently. 

‘* How are you coming on?’’ asked 
his mother. 

‘‘Oh, all right.’’ He kicked the 
chunks of the fire. The dusk was 
coming outside. ‘‘ Where’s Pauline?’’ 

‘‘She’s gone to have the fire mended. 
Those black boys are so trifling. I 
shall have to put them back to the 
stables, and*have Joe in the house 
again.”’ 

Dudley handed her some papers. 
Mail for you, mother.’’ 

Any for Pauline ?’’ 

‘* Yes, ma’am.’’ 

‘*Letters?”’ 

‘*From New York?’’ 

‘*No, ma’am.”’ . 

Pauline came in presently, preceding 
a dusky servant bearing red-oak logs. 

‘*Letters for me, Dudley ?’’ 

He handed them to her silently, and 
watched her expression change as she 
glanced at the superscriptions. 

She read them by the firelight, list- 


lessly. He watched the light playing 
upon her delicate face, deepening the 
pink tint, glinting on the brown hair. 

Mrs. Stuart polished her glasses. 
‘*You look worried, Dudley.’’ 

‘“‘T’ve been working close all day.’’ 

Pauline re-enveloped her ietters. 
‘*Tellus about the campaign, Dudley,”’ 
she said. Dudley replied: 

‘‘Tam quite satisfied with the way 
things are going on. Van Dusen isa 
great help to me. He’s a gifted organ- 
izer.’’ He spoke languidly, scarcely 
parting his lips. 

‘“That’s good news,’’ said Pauline. 
‘*T do hope you won’t meet with any 
difficulties.’ She rose and left the 
room, walking slowly, and closing the 
door softly behind her. 

Dudley broke forth: ‘‘ That’s what 
worries the soul out of me !”’ 

‘*Pauline?’”’ 

‘*Every evening when I come home 
and she sees I haven’t a letter for her 
from Raymond Lea she does that.”’ 

‘*Does what?’’ 

‘*Goes off alone and mopes.”’ 

Mrs. Stuart spoke staidly: ‘‘I don’t 
see why you should be worried because 
she gets no letters from him.’’ 

Dudley said nothing. 

‘“‘T am sure,’’ went on his mother, 
‘*T should be quite pleased if she never 
heard from him or saw him again.”’ 

‘‘Ah, I don’t know that you should 
say that, mother.’’ 

‘‘And why shouldn’t 

‘*She would be wretched.’’ 

‘‘And you will be wretched if she 
does.’’ 

‘“You summarize the situation too 
completely.’’ 

‘Tt looks bad either way.”’ 

Your moralsareconcrete, mother.’’ 

‘*By which you mean—what?’’ 

‘*You are fonder of me than of Pau- 
line.’’ 

‘*Oh—some.”’ 

‘‘And so you're not entitled to pass 
an opinion.’’ 
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‘‘T can tell my boy what I should 
like.’’ 

Dudley sat down, sprawling, with his 
hands behind his head. 

‘‘ Tf it were merely a question of Ray- 
mond Lea I know very well that my 
ideas of a friend’s loyalty wouldn’t be 
such as to prevent my doing everything 
in my power, honorably, to—tocut him 
out.”’ 

“You let him have things his own 
way when ke was here.’’ 

can’t intrigue.’’ 

‘*You shouldn’t have asked him 
down, this summer.’’ 

suppose not.”’ 

‘‘Nor last. Why didn’t you tell 
him —?’’ 

‘*Mother!’’ His exclamation carried 
an amazed inflection of displeased in- 
quiry. 

“You might have intimated that you 
thought a great deal of Pauline —.’’ 

‘*When I saw he was making love to 
her?’’ 

“I don’t believe you are in earnest 
about that.’’ 

‘* You might have laid bare the whole 
situation—how you cared for Pauline 
very tenderly, but, remembering that 
she had to live with us, and that it 
might provea hardship for her and em- 
barrassment and pain to yourself, re- 
frained from making any distinct ad- 
vances until you were reasonably sure 
of the character of her regard for you. 
Why didn’t you take him into your 
confidence ?’’ 

‘“My dear mother! I am quite sure 
that you wouldn’t really have approved 
of such a course as that. It would have 
been unspeakably contemptible.’’ 


‘I do so want you to be happy, my 


dear child.”’ 

‘‘But what right would I have to 
cut off her opportunities that way—to 
hedge her about with boundaries that 
none would transgress, out of loyal 
friendship for me? Because Lea is 
loyal, the staunchest friend I have 
ever known.”’ 

‘‘T want you to marry Pauline your- 
self.’’ 

think me tooimportant, mother. 
Suppose—and it isn’t a wild fancy after 


all—suppose that Pauline liked Ray- 
mond from the first time she saw him?’’ 

‘*She would not have cared for him 
if he hadn’t made love to her.’’ 

‘‘T am not in the least sure of that. 
But—mother!—the idea of virtually 
sequestrating the dear girl because I 
want all of her heart myself is simply 
horrible.’’ 

‘“That’s a piece of moral punctilio !’’ 

‘Tt is principle, combined with deep- 
rooted impulse. I’m not a Turk!’’ 

‘*Pauline has always liked you.”’ 

“‘T am afraid her affection for me is 
strong, and of the wrong kind. I don’t 
know,’’ he went on, using the words 
he always did when he found it hard to 
express a deep and tender sentiment, 
‘*T don’t know, but rather than see that 
sensitive girl suffering I would have her 
get any amount of letters from Ray- 
mond Lea.’’ 

‘‘And marry him?’’ 

‘‘And marry him!”’ 

‘You don’t want her much, Dud- 
ley.’’ 

‘*Want her?’’ His cry was low and 
intense. ‘‘I have thought at times I 
could kill the man who should come 
between her and me!”’ 

‘*My son!”’ 

‘‘T can’t hate Lea.’’ Dudley arose, 
pushing back the hair from his white 
forehead with nervous fingers. ‘‘I 
should be sorry if I did. He doesn’t 
know.”’ 

‘*Doesn’t know what?’’ 

‘‘That all I ever wanted passionately 
and enduringly is the love of that 
girlish Pauline!’’ He swung on his 
heel and started from the room ; his 
eyes burned feverishly. 

‘Dudley !”’ 

He turned. 

‘*Do you think they are engaged ?’’ 

‘‘T don’t know.’’ He bestrode the 
room restlessly. 

‘*T don’t see,’’ said his mother, ‘‘ why 
she don’t tell us, if they are. It’s no 
shameful thing, surely, to be kept hid- 
den.’’ 

‘* May be he hasstopped her mouth ?’’ 

‘*What for?’’ 

Dudley drummed the fire-board with 
his long fingers. ‘‘Lea has some 
idiosyncrasies,’’ he said, with some 
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irrelevance. ‘‘I should have remem- 
bered that. I should have kept in mind 
what I well knew, that Lea couldn’t 
stav long around a pretty and attractive 
girl like Pauline without making love 
to her.’’ 

**Do you mean that he lacks princi- 
ple? Isn’t he a gentleman?”’ 

Dudley drew a hesitant breath. 
‘*Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘he’s a gentleman. 
But the word is elastic.’’ 

‘The qualification implies that he is 
—not.”’ 

‘*No such thing.’’ 

‘‘T am to understand, then, that he 
goes about making love seriously and 
often successfully to every attractive 
girl he is thrown with?’”’ 

‘‘Your inference is swiftly drawn, 
mother,’’ said Dudley, meditatively. 
‘*Vet you have it nearly right.’’ 

‘‘Very well, then.’’ Mrs. Stuart 
hardened the corners of her mouth. ‘‘I 
consider that to be hideous and total 
depravity.’ 

‘*But wait a moment —’’ 

‘‘T had no idea that Raymond was 
that kind of a man.’’ She began rock- 
ing her chair furiously ; tears came. 
‘* And heis your best and oldest friend ! 
and I have always liked him so—loved 
him—since that day he brought you 
home from the University at Char- 
lottesville, when you were delirious 
with fever, and the first thing you said, 
when you came to, was ‘Lea, old man! 
was it you that took care of me?’ 
And to think that he should trifle with 
the affections of one who is as dear to 
me as if she were my own child, and 
bring deep disappointment to you, all 
because he can not deny himself the 
luxury of a summer flirtation—"’ 

‘*Stop !’’ said Dudley. 

‘* Well, there is no more to be said.”’ 


‘“There is. Raymond may be jus- 
tified.’’ 
‘‘Oh, boy! Don’t talk so !’’ 


‘*T will talk so.’’ Dudley sat down 
in a chair beside her. ‘‘I ama man 


and. Lea is a man, and I understood his 
point of view as you cannot, and I can 
talk for him.’’ 

‘* Ah, who is to talk for you?” she 
moaned. 

‘Listen to me, and stop rocking.’’ 
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She ceased instantly, and touched her 


eye-corners with her handkerchief. 

‘‘T say that Lea’s course is not un- 
principled. There are palliating cir- 
cumstances.”’ 

‘*T cannot understand them.’’ 

‘*You must listen. I have watched 
Lea closely. There are certain truths 
and traits of character which can only be 
understood by close and patient analy- 
sis, and then the analyses often seem tri- 
fling, casuistic, sophistical. They have 
value and merit, nevertheless. It may 
seem fatuous, but the truth is every- 
time Lea begins to like a girl he thinks 
she is the only woman he ever cared 
for. He can’t realize, in his memory, 
the intensity of his former passion ; 
when he ceases to care for a girl he 
can’t believe he ever did love her.”’ 

‘In other words he is wholly uncon- 
scionable,’’ Mrs. Stuart said. 

‘‘No,’’ answered Dudley, gently, 
that—far fromthat. Ihave known 
Lea a long, long time, and I believe 
him to be a fine and a brilliant fellow, 
as well as fair and generous. But in 
his ethics, a point on which we differ, 
he acknowledges no responsibility for 
getting tired of a woman.”’ 

‘Has he noremorse for the wounded 
vanity, the life-long heartaches—’”’ 

‘‘Perhaps,’’ said Dudley, softly, ‘‘per- 
haps he thinksthat marrying a woman 
whom he has ceased to love would be 
a poor way to right the wrong he has 
done her.’’ 

‘*But, Dudley, Dudley !’’ cried his 
mother, ina rage. ‘‘Can’t you see that 
as a man of honor, and knowing his 
own fickle temperament, he shouldn’t 
make love to a woman when he knows 
he has disappointed other women, and 
is not sure he willalways care for her?’’ 

‘‘But there is the point!’’ Dudley 
smiled sadly. ‘‘ He is always sure.’’ 

‘*He is vour enemy !’’ 

‘Oh, no. Old Raymond ! He wouldn’t 
do me a conscious wrong for the world ! 
He has not the slightest idea that I —’’ 

The servant came again with a new 
back-log and arranged the glowing 
coalsskillfully, sothat the flames leaped 
and drove the gloom from the corners 
and made huge, fearful figures on the 
high, frescoed walls. When the boy 
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had gone Mrs. Stuart dropped her hand 
upon her son’s broad shoulders, ten- 
derly. 

‘* Dudley, I hope Pauline will never 
get another letter from Raymond in the 
world. I hope he has forgotten her,’’ 
she said, vehemently. ‘‘I hope —’’ 

Major Bob Stuart burst into the room, 
stamping his feet, brushing his big 
loose gray moustache, rubbing his 
rugged ruddy cheeks. He brought in 
a breath of the chill outside world, and 
shook some particles of snow from his 
overcoat, and emptied the rim of his 
hat into the fire. ‘‘Hello! Hello! 
Hello! It’s snowing like sixty—did 
you know it? Going to freeze hard, 
too; we'll have the old cutter out to- 
morrow, if it isn’t worm-eaten. Don’t 
believe it’s been used in ten years. Sup- 
per ready? I tell you what it is,’’ he 
roared, ‘‘ you should be thankful for a 
comfortable house to-night! Well, 
Dudley, Dudley boy, how’s the cam- 
paign? Hey! Tell us about the cam- 
paign!’’ 

Dudley started to his feet,and whipped 
out a broken exclamation, .‘‘ The cam- 
paign be —,’’ and ended, dutifully, cor- 
dially, ‘‘Why, there’s nothing much 
new, sir. Everything seems to be 
smooth. Van Dusen and I are of the 
opinion that Iam the man. Oh, yes, 
I urged old Meriwether to call pri- 
maries. Galt has money—I think he 
wants to pack. the convention. So I 
won't have one. The primaries are 
called for February. The committee’s 
report will be in the morning’s paper. 
I think’’—the young man picked up 
coat, whip and gloves, and started from 
the roon—‘‘ Ithink I am elected, sir.’’ 

‘‘Why, that’s very good,’’ said the 
Major, giving him a friendly push. ‘‘I 
think so; I think so myself, sir, by 
gravy !’’ 


CHAPTER XI. 


IN WHICH THERE IS FIRST NEWS OF 
A CATACLYSM. 


On this mild February morning 
Pauline came down stairs a little late 
for breakfast. Mrs. Stuart, in her 


black silk, was reading the morning 
paper by the dining-room window. 
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Pauline took her seat at the table, and 
stared absently at the fruit the servant 
placed before her. Elbows on the table, 
she asked. ‘‘ Aunt Hattie, wasn’t Dud- 
ley very latecoming home last night ?”’ 
and when Mrs. Stuart did not imme- 
diately reply, she added: ‘‘It seems to 
me I heard noises in the hall later than 
midnight.”’ 

Mrs. Stuart turned suddenly, and 
arose with a troubled face. ‘‘Oh, 
Pauline, there has been a bad turn of 
affairs !’’ 

Pauline started quickly to her feet. 

there some ugly news ?”’ 

‘‘ We thought it best not to awake 
you —’”’ Mrs. Stuart spoke rapidly —— 
‘it was so late, and it seemed unneces- 
sary. Dudley was hurt last night in 
a fight in town.’’ 

‘‘Dudley! Hurt? A fight!’ - 

‘*He was wounded in the fleshy part 
of his shoulder.”’ 

‘‘Auntie! Oh! Shot ?’’ 

“Tt is not dangerous—don’t, Pau- 
line !’’ The girl had started from the- 
room. ‘‘He is sleeping a bit now; 
you musn’t wake him.’’ 

‘‘But mayn’t I—oh, Aunt Hattie, 
who did it ?”’ 

The swift feminine intelligence pen- 
etrates the quality of mischance before 
it apprehends its cause or extent; Pau- 
line was already in tears. 

“It isn’t known. There’s so much 

there’s been a shocking 
and a lynching 
out of the race. 


murder 
Dudley’s 
Here’s the paper.”’ 
‘This has so many headlines! I 
can’t read all this!’’ The girl’s wet 
eyes wandered up and down the leaded 


columns uncomprehendingly. ‘‘ Tell 
me! Tell me just what it is !’’ 
‘‘TIt is so horrible, Pauline. Old 


Squire Malone, his wife and daughter 
—you knew them ?’’ 

Well, they were all three murdered 
in their home yesterday afternoon.”’ 

‘‘Murdered! Auntie! No!’’ 

ae Yes—’ 

‘“That old man and his kindly old 
wife—murdered? killed? and the lit- 
tle girl, Katie—Aunt Hattie, don’t tell 
me that !’’ 


“The Crowd Halted in front of the Jail.” 


Mrs. Stuart removed her glasses and 
polished them ; the edges of her eye- 
lids were red. 

‘* All three,’’ she said. ‘‘ You know 
it was always rumored that —’’ 

‘That the old ’squire was a miser— 
when he was only saving up a little 
store for Katie, against the time when 
he should get helpless—oh, horrible, 
horrible! Do they know who did 

‘“The bodies were fearfully muti- 
lated; they were scarcely recogniz- 
able.’’ Mrs. Stuartalwaysmaintaineda 
nervous calm understress of excitement 
and strong feeling. She put on her 
glasses. ‘‘ And they laid it on our poor 
old black Jack Hyde,’’ she added. 

“Qh, aunt! Don’t!’’ 

is quite true.”’ 

‘‘On poor Jack Hyde! It can’t be, 
auntie! Jack? Old Jack! He used to 
swing me in his arms, for hours! Did 
they—did they prove it on him ?”’ 

‘*T don’t know. Mr. Stuart said the 
evidence seemed terribly damaging. 
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Negroes are fearful beasts sometimes. ”’ 

‘* Not Jack ! Is Dudley badly hurt ? 
Tell me! Won’t you tell me? How 
did he get shot ?”’ 

‘“They strung Jack up and shot 
him !’’ 

Pauline wailed softly : ‘‘ He saved 
my life once !’’ 
‘“’That was why Dudley interfered. 


That was how he was hurt. The doc- 
tor says it isn’t dangerous.’’ 
‘* Dudley interfered!’’ Pauline’s 


eye’s blazed proudly. ‘‘ Is he suffer- 
ing much? How ill you look, aunt 
Hattie !’’ 

‘They made two attempts to lynch 
Jack,’’ Mrs. Stuart said. ‘‘ They wore 
masks. ‘The first time, Dudley made 
a speech, persuading them to disperse. 
The whole town was aroused—the news 
of the horrible murder spread rapidly ; 
country-people came in from every- 
where. ‘The mob came back to the jail 
at midnight—Dudley’s clothes were 
torn. Let me show you.”’ 

She scanned the columns of the little 
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provincial gazette. ‘Here it is.’’ 
She read aloud, with breathless intova- 
tions: 

‘** The mob, greatly swollen, came 
back about twelve. A determined move 
was made upon the rickety structure 
that has served too long for the county 
bastile. The crowd halted in front of 
the jail. A call was made for the sheriff. 
He appeared, and the leader of the 
mob, who wore a mask, told him they 
wanted the negro Hyde. The sheriff 
said he must protect his prisoner. ‘I 
am sworn to,’ he said.—‘ Well, Jim,’ 
returned the spokesman of the crowd, 
‘we don’t want to hurt you, but we 
must have that negro.’ ‘I ask you not 
to take him,’ said the sheriff. The re- 
sponse came: ‘If you won't give him 
to us there’s a way we can get him. 
We will break the door down!’—A 
man with a sledge-hammer pounded on 
the wooden outer door ; the frail bar- 
rier yielded, and the crowd surged in 
with a whoop. Hon. Dudley Stuart, 
the aspirant for Congressional honors’ 
—this is printed in small capitals, Pau- 
line—‘ was among those who mounted 
the crowded steps. He shouted to the 
mob, endeavoring to call them to order ; 
he wanted to make another speech. He 
was unable to make himself heard. He 
then pressed his way into the excited 
throng about the cell door. Here he at- 
tempted to speak again, but his voice 
was drowned in the storm of cries: 
‘To the work!’ ‘The keys! Get the 
keys!’ ‘Remember our wives and 
daughters!’ Mr. Stuart exclaimed, 
loudly, ‘Let the law take its course. !’ 
‘The law is too slow,’ was the an- 
swer ; the crowd cheered, and a man 
witha crow-bar pressed into the packed 
corridor. He was greeted with wild 
yells. ‘Inthe name of the law, hands 
off!’ cried Mr. Stuart. ‘ We want Jack 
Hyde!’ was the shout. ‘Let the 
law try him !’ yelled the candidate. He 
was answered: ‘ The people make the 
law!’ ‘I give you my word,’ said 
Stuart, ‘that justice shall be done!’ 
The man with the crow-bar cried out: 
‘What have you got to do with this, 
anyway?’ and struck the heavy bar 
against the door. Stuart caught the 
handle of the crow-bar and held it back 
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by main strength. He was jostled 
aside, but not before he had delivered 
a blow from his fist full in the face of 
the masked leader, felling him to the 
floor. The cry then was, ‘Pull him 
down!’ and Stuart was thrown to the 
floor and violently hustled out of the 
way. He fought savagely, but only 
with his fists. 

‘“*At a quarter to one the cell 
was broken open, and Hyde, who 
seemed frightened speechless, was 
dragged out from his cell and hanged 
from the upper span of the county 
bridge. Thedeputiesseemed powerless. 
The hanging took place in a strong 
glare of electric light. Several shots 
were fired at the dangling body ; one 
of these is known to have taken effect. 
The body had been suspended less than 
two minutes when Stuart with arf ac- 
complice and backed by a cordon of 
policemen with Winchesters, made a 
dash for the body and cut it down. 
The mob, however, believed its work 
done, and dispersed in a quiet and or- 
derly manner. The physician in charge 
of the St. Giles hospital, whither 
Hyde was conveyed, reported at two 
o’clock this morning that the wretch 
was badly strangled and shaken, but 
life was not extinct. His condition is 
extremely critical. 

‘** Dudley Stuart wounded. At the 
moment of going to press it was ascer- 
tained upon good authority that Mr. 
Stuart received a bullet wound in the 
left shoulder, presumably from a pistol, 
during his theatrical dash for the sus- 
pended body of the negro. A rumor 
was current that he was mortally hurt, 
but a hurried inquiry disclosed the 
fact to be otherwise. The exact extent 
of Stuart’s injury, however, is un- 
known, as he was immediately con- 
veyed in a carriage to Inskip.’”’ 

Pauline cried out: ‘‘ How strange 
that is! They speak so coldly of Dud- 
ley! And his is the only name that 
is mentioned !’’ 


‘“There is something back of this, 
child.”’ 

there no more ?”’ 

Mrs. Stuart turned the sheet. ‘‘ Here 
is something.’’ She read a short par- 
agraph stating that Mr. Van Dusen had 
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resigned his place on the executive 
committee. 


The two women watched by the bed- 
side of the wounded man all day, pa- 
tiently, depressed by the confusing 
sense of the unexpected. ‘‘ He ought 
to be well in a month or so,’’ said Dr. 
Craig to Pauline in a-whisper. He 
was a polite, neat little man with 
glasses and a pointed beard. 

“‘T fear only the precipitation of a 
fever. Don’t let him talk politics. He 
was worn out, anyway. See how sharp 
the lines of his face are drawn. Miss 
Pauline, we depend on your tact. 
Don’t let him talk politics. Major 
Stuart will drive down with me for 
additional medical appliances. I shall 
return at two. Keep the room aired, 
but warm. Above all, no noise, and 
no politics. He will come out of that 
sleep about noon. Have an eye on 
Mrs. Stuart. I don’t want too many 
patients.”’ 

At noon Dudley awoke. 

Pauline drew near and kissed him 
gently on the forehead. Over his face 
a smile fleeted ; he sank back into sleep 
with a smile of ineffable content. 

The girl sat with her hands clasped 
in her lap. She wondered to herself 
that the strength-telling qualities of the 
man’s face had never struck her before. 
The masculine power of his shaven 
face lay sharply accentuated in his suf- 
fering sleep. The firm lips were closed ; 
his black hair was tossed about on the 
pillow. It was to her the face of a man 
she might worship, with a little awe, 
a little dread, it may be, but still wor- 
ship, just for his very strength. 

Over a chair was flung a bloody coat, 
with a hole in the shoulder-part. She 
looked at it with vague ideas of the 
human hate and vengeance it stood for 
—so alien were such things to her 
virginal dream-life. Yet she knew that 
if it had been Raymond’s she would 
have clasped it in her hands, with 
flooded eyes. 

And what troubled her most was, 
what should she say to Dudley when 
he should awakeagain? Her kiss had 
proved eloquent to soothe. She hada 
sudden sting at the thought of its 
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seeming efficacy. Without penetrating 
the impulse for its reason she felt that 
she should not kiss him again. 

Black Mammy Nanny cameand went, 
silently officious ; and Mrs. Stuart hov- 
ered and departed and reappeared, a 
dexterous spirit, elegiac, sufficient. 

‘*Did he awake ?’’ 

‘*Once.”’ 

‘**Did he speak ?’’ 

No. ” 

‘*T will watch, sweet.’’ 

‘*Have you breakfasted ?’’ 

‘*T want nothing. Go get yourself 
a cup of coffee, dear, or some fruit.’’ 

Pauline went instead down and out 
into the garden, where there was a 
suggestion of swelling buds. Mild 
winds crooned a lullaby to spring’s 
tender young. Her violets were push- 
ing emerald shoots above the leaf-mold. 
A white smoke lay over the landscape ; 
scarlet gross-beaks preened and whis- 
tled about the green-house. 

All day she had not thought once 
of Raymond Lea. Now in the swoon-, 
ing noon-tide—so low the pulse! so 
faint the heart!—still she strove to turn 
her thoughts away from him unworthy 
and beloved, in colorless despair. 

A portrait here; our Pauline, see, 
leaning a soft wan cheek against the 
cold pillar. In its errand of depiction 
the masculine pen falters, panicky at 
thought of garmenting’s technology, 
yet strangely lured byimpossible hope 
of achievement, and pricking out, as 
a painter his pigments, only the mate- 
rials: the dainty house-gown (brown 
and voluminous) hiding all but the 
face of her and the neck and the superb 
young womanly shape of her, and a 
shining, neat small boot-tip ; the slen- 
der, nervous hands knitted about the 
column ; the pale young mobile face ; 
the dark, big eyes, bistre, luminous 
with thought; the patrician nostrils 
gently dilating; the chestnut hair 
parted over a forehead thoughtful in 
its mold, essentially girlish in its qual- 
ity—and last the mercurial crimson 
little mouth bereft of dimples, lips in- 
drawn to keep them from trembling 
and so by such brave seeming to sub- 
due the ache within the little throat— 
the bitter ache. 
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How bitter it was only loving hearts 
’ which have been lonely know. 


‘CHAPTER XII. 
DUDLEY STUART STILL IN THE RACE. 


Major Stuart came back from his sec- 
ond trip to St. Giles at dusk, finding 
Pauline and Mrs. Stuart pretending at 
supper. 

‘*How’s the boy now, mother ?’’ 

‘*He’s asleep.”’ 

‘*Hetooksome gruel this afternoon,’’ 
said Pauline. 

‘That's good. Politically, the lad’s 
dead in the pit.’’ 

Mrs. Stuart irrelevantly rejoined : 
‘Robert, you’ve black rings under 
your eyes!’’ 

‘*Oh, uncle, I hope not!’’ 

‘‘Tt’s past hoping.”’ 

‘*What?’’ demanded Mrs. Stuart. 

‘*Dudley’s defeat,’’ said Pauline. 

‘‘Of course he will be defeated,’’ 
said Mrs. Stuart. 

‘It’s Katy-bar-the-door,’’ said the 
Major. 

‘*How is poor Jack ?’’ 

‘*In a bad way. He may live.’’ 

Worn with the day’s speculation and 
care, and the importunity of solicitous 
friends and relatives, they discussed 
the situation calmly. 

‘Is Mr. Van Dusen going to keep up 
the fight?’’ It was Pauline’s question. 

Major Stuart looked at his wife. 

didn’t tell her?” 

No. ” 

‘*My child,’’ said the Major, ‘‘ did 
you read the rather graphic account of 
the lynching in the Examiner?’’ 

‘‘TItseemed very peculiar, very cold.’’ 

‘*T think,’’ said the Major, ‘‘ Sidney 
Van Dusen wrote it himself.’’ 

‘*Then he was there !’’ 

‘Pauline, dear, he is a relation of 
the Malone’s,’’ said Mrs. Stuart. 

‘* He led the mob,’’ the Major said. 

‘Then Dudley knocked him down!’’ 
cried Pauline. 

‘‘He was masked: Dudley didn’t 
recognize him.—Who’s up-stairs with 
Dudley, mother 

‘* Black Nanny and thedoctor.—Fin- 
ish your supper, dear: I'm sure you 
haven't eaten a thing to-day.”’ 
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‘‘Dudley thought it was Brander 
Galt,’’ said the Major to Pauline. 

‘*Oh, how very, very bad that is!”’ 

‘* Tt putsthings tosixes and sevens.”’ 

‘* Did Dudley strike him hard?’’ 

‘’'That’s the way he hits!”’ 

‘“Then how did Sidney write that 
article ?’’ 

‘‘He wasn’t. crippled, I suppose. 
Then the article has a flavor of a swol- 
len jaw in it, too, you’ll notice.’’ 

‘‘T thought they were friends!’’ 

‘‘Friends is a strong word. They 
were political associates. That relation 
isn’t strong enough to smooth out the 
knuckle-prints!’’ 

‘‘Tt was my idea,’’ said Pauline, 
‘‘that Sidney helped Dudley to cut 
down the body.”’ 

Well, he didn’t!’’ 

Who, then?’’ 

‘*It was I,’’ said the Major. 

‘* You, uncle ?’’ 

‘*T jerked the boy up by the legs— 
he’s heavy, that chap—out comes his 
knife, down comes Hyde, we make 
a rush off the bridge, and the thing’s 
done. The pistols were flashing and 
popping like fire-crackers in a bunch. 
The police covered our line of retreat 
pretty well—it was just a question of 
nerve: two men can stand off a mob 
any day, going at it the right way— 
and just as we dodged into an alley 
Dudley pitches over against me and 
reels down. ‘That was the first either 
of us knew he had been shot. Some man 
yells, ‘Dud. Stuart’s killed!’ and in 
six seconds the whole mob had van- 
ished. I saw no more of Jack ; we car- 
ried Dudley into the jail office - I never 


‘felt so bad in all my life, nor so angry. 


Dr. Craig came down and dressed the 
wound, and we got the lad into the car- 
riage. Clearly the mob thought Jack 
and Dudley were dead. I must go up 
and see how Dudley’s getting on.”’ 

Later in the evening he said to his 
wife: ‘‘There’s no finding out whose 
bullet hit Dudley.’’ 

‘“There’s no use trying.’’ 

‘‘T shall go before the grand ; jury 
with the names of every man-jack I re- 
member.’’ 

‘‘Whom did you see down-town?”’ 

‘“‘T saw Meriwether, for a moment. 
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He was non-committal. He says the 
Examiner, of which he owns the con- 
trolling stock, will be neutral. Further, 
he says, he can’t dictate to Van Du- 
sen.”’ 

you see Mr. Van Dusen?”’ 

‘*He virtually refused a conference.’’ 

‘It was wrong for Dudley to put so 
much in his hands.”’ 

Yes, Van holds the keys of the or- 
ganization.”’ 

‘* Dudley would know what to do, but 
we mustn’t dare to worry him with it.’’ 

‘*Won’t he worry anyhow 

‘‘ Well, talking about it to him would 
makeit worse. He said you were to say 
simply that he was still in the race.’’ 

‘*Did he say that?’’ 

_‘*The message came through Pau- 
line.’’ 

‘*TIs Dudley at all restless ?’’ 

was very quiet to-day.”’ 

‘* Poor boy, I am sure he suffers hor- 
ribly.’’ 

‘* The wound seems to be healing al- 
ready.”’ 

‘“There seems really little hope of 
his election.’’ 

They talked the matter over until 
late in the night. 

That same evening Pauline wrote, at 
Dudley’s dictation, a note to Sidney 
Van Dusen : 


My DEAR VAN: I wish to formally apolo- 
gize for striking you. I was not aware that 
it was you, my friend. You shouldn’t wear 
masks, you see. Don’t suppose for an in- 
stant that I’m out of the race. I expect to 
be elected. Very truly yours, 

DUDLEY STUART. 


‘‘IT should probably have hit him 
anyway,”’ he said, nodding approval of 
the note as written, with a rueful mix- 
ture of smile and grimace. 

Dudley, you are terrible! Are you 
sleepy ?”’ 

a bit.’’ 

‘Then I’ll read to you.”’ 

Talk, instead.’’ 

‘*T’ll tell you a fairy-story.’’ 

‘“That is a good girl. Pauline, 
you’re very good to me, these days.”’ 

‘*Was not I always so, cousin Dud- 
ley 

‘“You were ever the sweetest of 
cousins!”’ 
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He had possession of her hand. She 
kissed him affectionately on the lips. 

Her characterization of his conduct, 
delivered upon the occasion of her 
good-night kiss to the Major and his 
wife, employed the phrase, ‘‘supremely 
noble.’’ Of habit she was chary of su- 
perlatives ; they knew at once that she 
was deeply struck and deeply sincere. 

‘‘Noble!’’ The Major widened his 
eyes suggestively at his wife, at the 
clicking of the door. 

She returned the look brightly. 
‘* She said it of Dudley!’ 

‘* Perhaps —,’’ he began. 

‘* Perhaps —,’’ she said. Clumsy ex- 
pressions seemed superfluous. ‘‘ It is 
our dream!’’ she murmured. 

A pleased look lay on the Major's 
ruddy face. He muttered in his mous- 
tache that winds were ill indeed which 
blew none to good. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
IN ST. GILES. 


Echoes of the political clang and 
turmoil in St. Giles and elsewhere came 
to Inskip modulated. There the red- 
birds whistled in the somnolent lawn. 
Through the countryside the name of 
the long-legged stoic lying wounded 
in that still upper-chamber was a 
touchstone of discord. 

About the Evening Star office, a 
crowd gathered, humorous, angry, in- 
different ; many casually curious, oth- 
ers excited. 

Dr. Craig came briskly by, tip-toeing 
above the shoulders to read the bul- 
letin. 

Some one read the caption aloud : 
‘The fiend yet lives!”’ 

‘*Which one’s that?’ 
slouching yokel. 

‘‘What do you mean?’’ The little 
doctor turned angrily. 

‘“The nigger, or this here crazy 
Stuart ?”’ 

Intervening politely came an ac- 
quaintance of the doctor, a refined- 
looking, neatly-dressed man, with 
gold eye-glasses, moustached, goateed, 
of aristocratic port, carrying on his 
arm overcoat, cane, law-papers and 
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new magazines, and chewing an un- 
lighted cigar. This was Mr. Joseph 
Cardwell, deliberate and elegant of 
speech, a bookish lawyer, a student 
of character, a good citizen and friend 
of good citizens. . ‘‘Doctor, how did 
you leave my friend Dudley ?”’ 

‘As well as could be expected. We 
apprehend nothing serious, sir.’’ The 
doctor extended his hand cordially ; 
the other took it and drew him aside. 

‘*T am afraid these demagogues hold 
the situation, doctor.’’ 

‘*T am afraid so, sir.’’ 

‘With Van Dusen’s help Stuart 
might pull through.’’ 

‘‘He is a man of such violent im- 
pulses, you see, sir,’’ said the doctor. 
‘‘T am not surprised at his defection.’’ 

‘‘Nor I. He will not go over to 
Galt, you think? But it is inconceiv- 
able.’’ 

‘* He despises the man.’’ 

‘“The Star, I see, comes out this 
afternoon solid for Galt.’’ 

‘It turns with every wind.’’ 

‘‘But it shows how the wind is 
blowing, doctor.’’ 

‘*Too true, sir.’’ 

‘* Did you see this morning's issue of 
Galt’s organ?’’ 

‘*'No,. sit.’’ 

‘*Tt was the most unconscionable ex- 
hibition of foul-mouthed demagogy I 
ever beheld. In addition to its scurril- 
ous editorials, I am told Galt made a 
speech somewhere to-day denouncing 
Stuart as a friend of criminals, a con- 
sorter with murderers and assaulters of 
women—”’ 

‘‘T heard of it, sir—this evening’s 
paper gives the speech in full. They 
will turn the business over and over to 
make capital of it, and throw all kinds 
of falselightson Dudley’ saction, which, 
to me, seems a peculiarly fine bit of 
heroism. They will construe it into 
an affront to popular intelligence, and 
a rebuff to that noble sympathy in the 
hearts of the multitude which bade them 
respond so manfully to the movement 
for avenging instantly a hideous crime : 
such despicable balderdash! When 
passion runs high it is easy to turn it 


to bad account.”’ 


“Tf the election were a month off, 


Stuart would have a fair chance, don’t 
you think?”’’ 

‘* Reason and justice would obtain 
then, I judge,’’ said the doctor, twist- 
ing his neat pointed beard. ‘‘ Well, we 
must do what we can with a forlorn 
hope.’”’ 

‘‘Assure Major Stuart forme, doctor, 
that he may count on me, to the full- 
est extent of my humble ability, will 
you?’’ 

With pleasure, sir. Good day.’’ 

‘*Good day to you, sir.’’ 

The doctor elbowed his way through 
the crowd on the side-walk with some 
difficulty. Comments, curses, laughter, 
scraps of dialogue came to his ears. 

‘*Hooray for Brander Galt !’’ 

‘“That’s the dinctum !’’ 

‘‘What’s the matter with Stuart?’’ 

‘*He’s got the big-head!”’ 

‘* He’s hit the ceiling !’’ 

‘“Galt gets my vote. He talks 
right !’’ 

‘* Were you out with the boys t’other 
night ?’’ 

‘‘T’m a-refusing to be interv—g7¢ 
off my corns!’’ 

‘*How do they know this nigger’s 
the one that —’’ 

‘*Circumstantial evidence — good 
enough for sich trash.’’ 

‘‘Have a se-gar. Say you’re for 
Galt?’’ 

‘“We're all for Galt !’’ Curses. 

‘‘T’m not! I’m for law and order.’’ 

“‘’m for pertectin’ the women- 
folks!’’ 

‘‘Lots o’ nerve. I never saw it— 
heard about it from —’’ 

‘‘What’s that about indicting?’’ 

‘*Grand jury’s not in session.”’ 

‘‘Quite a coup, sir, quite a —’’ 

‘*Oh, the man’s no coward !”’ 

‘**Course he was guilty !’’ 

“The nigger? No one doubted 
that.’’ 

Dr. Craig felt this talk to be as the 
light foam on an angry deep sea. The 
more deeply earnest element on both 
sides, he knew, were less talkative. 

He found Van Dusen irritably slash- 
ing away through his afternoon’s work. 
This big, unmannerly, fresh-faced, 
gray-eyed fellow was careless of attire, 
loose and provincial in speech and 


“A revolver clattered to the floor as the candidate went down." 


sound and generous at heart ; amiable, 
impulsive, passionate,almost absolutely 
reckless; a man who thought nor 
looked either before or after leaping— 
poor qualities for a journalist; but 
people read his paper because they 
knew it was at least sincere. In the 
South the influence and importance of 
the editorial page has not waned, and 
Van Dusen’s was lively and eloquent. 

‘*Hi, Craig! I’m almost glad to 
see you.”’ 

‘“Thank you, Van.’’ 

‘*Only, don’t tell me how to run my 
paper.”’ 

‘“You need somebody to tell you, I 
think.”’ 

‘Tf you wa’n’t so little I’d jump on 


you.”’ 

‘‘Not on your own premises. I’d 
like a word with you.”’ 

‘‘Come into my private den.’’ He 


threw his long legs down off the tabie, 
overturning a bottle of ink ; he swore, 
calling the office-boy to clean the table, 
at the same time clumsily tipping down 
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his chair, whereat he swore again, and 
led the way into the other room. 

‘A note to you from Dudley Stuart.’’ 

The editor read it with bunched eye- 
brows, and threw it down. ‘‘ Hell!’’ 
He sat on the table. ‘‘Sit down, 
Doc’. Here, this is no business of 
insults and apologies. Be damned to 
him! I’m not mad at him for hitting 
me. It’s this—he’s just ripped himself 
with me for turning dam’ sentiment- 
alist. I preach rope for rape. 
good citizen; I’m ready to grip my 
gun any day for Georgia and Dixie 
and the United States Government. 
But I rank chivalry above citizenship. 
That’s all. That’s what the people 
know—that’s what you know. I was 
for Stuart until he turns out a prig. 
Henceforth I’m neither for him nor 
against him. ‘Fight dog, fight bear— 
no dog o’ mine there.’ Express to 
Mr. Dudley Stuart my appreciation of 
the situation.’’ 

‘“There’s no personal animus—’’ 

‘*Certainly not!”’ 
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‘*T know Dud, and he knows me; 
otherwise he shouldn’t have written 
that note, you can stake your money 
on that. I tell you one thing, he’s 
going to be beat like the proverbial in- 
ferno broke loose in this here good old 
State of Georgia! How’s his wound?”’ 

‘“‘Tt’smending. It will be well within 
a month.’’ 

‘* So will my jaw.’’ 

‘‘T don’t see how you can approve 
of this lawlessness, Van.’’ 

‘*You will find that,’’ said the ed- 
itor, with a smile, ‘‘discussed in the 
editorial columns of the Examiner. 
The files are at your disposal.’’ 

He began cramming a fistful of to- 
bacco in a huge pipe. Dr. Craig prof- 
fered his dainty cigar-case. . 

‘‘Ah, thanks. Doc’, some one was 
telling me Dudley had ulterior motives 
in rescuing that nigger.’’ 

‘‘ His motive was the preservation of 
‘the peace and dignity of the State.’ ’’ 

‘There was nothing else? You 
know, Craig, and I rely on you.”’ 

‘“The negro belonged to the Stuart 
family one time, and they thought a 
great deal of him. Moreover, he res- 
cued Miss Blair, who is, as you know, 
an inmate of the household, from 
drowning in the steamboat sluice near 
the plantation, at the imminent risk 
of his own life, about ten years ago.’’ 

‘That is all ?”’ 

Absolutely all.’’ 

‘‘T believe the negro was guilty, and 
he should have been hung by the 
neck.’”’ The editor grew suddenly 
grave. ‘‘Charley Craig, Jasper Malone 
was my mother’s brother; little Katie 
was my own blood cousin. There never 
was a purer, sweeter girl in the world. 
Aunt Jane was one of the best women 
that God ever made; she treated me 
like a son. Then suddenly appears 
this beast let loose from hell—created 
for what purpose heaven alone knows 
—murder, robbery, outrage, mutila- 
tion—unspeakable! Tell me, Craig, 


would you hold up for a man who 
would stand between you and ven- 
geance for that?’’ 

Van Dusen was quivering with a sud- 
den emotion. 
by surprise. 


Doctor Craig was taken 
He polished his glasses 
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with a silk handkerchief. When 
he spoke it was hardly to the point. 

‘* But by processof law—,’’ he began. 

‘*Process of law! Process of law? 
Process of law for worms and fishes 
and bloodless things—not for men with 
warm hearts outraged, who demand a 
surer and swifter remedy than the 
court-house wrangles, and the lying 
witnesses and slick lawyers, and the 
continuances and short penitentiary 
sentences of your process of law !— 
Come 

A bilious medium-sized man in a 
shiny frock coat, with moustaches grow- 
ing down his jowls pushed the door 
open, lowering within suspiciously from 
under flaring eyebrows. 

Doctor Craig departed immediately 
with ‘‘I’ll see you some other time, 
Van,’’ nodding curtly to the” new- 
comer, who removed his hat with a 
stilted sweep: ‘‘Gentlemen !’’ 

The editor dropped into his easy 
chair. 

‘*Have a seat, Mr. Galt.’ 

‘“Thank you, sir.’’ 

Van Dusen, tilted backward, struck 
an imperious look upon him. 

‘‘ What can I do for you?”’ 

‘*In consideration of the fact that I 
have been the target of your editorial 
utterances during the campaign, my 
calling may seem a little singular,”’ 
began the candidate. Hesat with his 
hat between his knees, wiping the lin- 
ing ; when he spoke his teeth parted 
very slightly, and his lips very much ; 
his voice was nasal and toneless.’’ I 
understand, however, and you under- 
stand, am sure, that this warfare is 
political and not personal—’’ 

‘‘T prefer you'd come straight to 
the point, Mr. Galt.’’ 

‘*Certainly, sir. I have a piece of 
news for you.’’ 

‘* Better save it for a scoop.”’ 

‘“There is to be only one issue of 
the paper which represents me, between 
now and election day.”’ 

‘And you want this news spread 
now, eh?”’ 

‘*Exactly, sir.’’ 

‘“*Well?”’ 

‘“You may have heard it; it is rap- 
idly becoming common rumor, though 


I had it from positively authoritative 
sources—confidential, understand.’’ 

‘“Then why do you propose to re- 
veal it?’’ 

‘‘T mean that it was given to me 
under the stipulation that I should not 
divulge the source.’’ 

Well?” 

‘This information, sir, is to the 
effect that the Stuart’s were instru- 
mental in saving this negro, Cogburn, 
from lynching, because he is none 
other than old Stuart’s illicit son.’’ 

‘*Well?’’ 

‘* That is all, sir.’’ 

‘*TIt is not exactly common rumor, 
but I heard it—confidential sources, 
you understand !’’ 

‘*Ah? And what do you propose 
doing with it?’’ 

Van Dusen bit and lit the cigar Doc- 
tor Craig had given him. 

‘Why, denounce of course.’’ 

your paper 

‘* No. Do you suppose I would pub- 
licly recognize and advertise black- 
guardism ?”’ 

‘* Blackguardism ? ”’ 

The editor wheeled his chair around, 
faced the candidate, his cigar in his 
teeth, and his hands in his pockets. 
‘‘Blackguardism! For this rumor— 
pardon me, you will waive all charges 
of inhospitality if I speak frankly ?’’ 

‘* Certainly, sir.”’ 

‘This rumor, then, is as dirty and 
scoundrelly a piece of blackguardism 
as was ever perpetrated. It is a lie 
utterly without foundation, in fact—a 
shabby, scurvy, vulgar piece of vilifi- 
cation—cut from the whole cloth, yet 
lacking even the doubtful merit of 
cleverness. Moreover,’’—Van Dusen’s 
eye traveled from the end of his cigar, 
whence he flicked the ashes with his 
little finger, to the candidate’s face, 
where they coolly rested—‘‘ moreover, 
of this pusillanimous and scabby fabri- 
cation, sir, the author is none other 
than yourself !’’ 


(To be concluded in August.) 
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‘“Hah!’’ Brander Galt caught his 
breath, blinking. He was a middle- 
aged man; it had never happened to 
him to be insulted, as it were, to his 
face ; he did not know what todo. He 
had told the story so often that he was 
beginning to believe it might or should 
be true. 

‘*Hah!’’ he said again. ‘‘ I—really, 
young man—I cannot—I cannot allow 
this! Are you armed?”’ 

‘‘T am not, sir,’’ said the editor, 
placidly. 

‘“’Then arm yourself! for by God, I 
—’’ He swore a vile denunciatory 
oath, and clutched nervously at his hip- 
pocket, rising. 

Van Dusen swiftly towered; hiswords 
came like whip-cracks. 

‘*T come of a race who neither shoot 
nor cut, but strike!’’ he said. A sallow 
brow went back before his clenched 
fist. A revolver clattered to the floor 
as the candidate went down with his 
chair. As he arose Van Dusen restored 
the weapon to him, minus the cart- 
ridges. 

‘* Now, d—n you, get out of here.’’ 

Galt went out of the room, brushing 
himself like a drunken man. Van Du- 
sen followed him and watched him 
down-stairs. 

The only other occupant of the out- 
side room was a tiny messenger boy, 
clad in blue. ‘‘Did you hit him, Mr. - 
Van?’’ piped the boy. 

‘‘Ves!’’ thundered the editor, fero- 
ciously. ‘‘I’ll hit you, too, if you fool 
with me!’’ He caught the small chap 
and held him by the legs, while the 
small chap valiantly pounded him in 
the stomach. Van Dusen set him 
down and gave him a quarter. ‘‘Go 
and fill your mouth with taffy—tight, 


‘mind!’’ 


The editor was in a sudden good hu- 
mor. ‘The blow that he had adminis- 
tered Galt had relieved him. It 
was poetic adjustment of matters with 
Stuart. 
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THE NEGRO IN AMERICA. 


BY EUGENIA PARHAM. 


O much has been said and written 

of the negro from a political stand- 
point, and with purely factional aims 
in view, that the world hasalmost come 
to abhor the hackneyed theme. His 
very name is an odium to the average 
reader; and naturally, for each of the 
two great sections, the North and the 
South, has, so to speak, been hurling 
him back and forth at each other, 
with intent to kill, for half a hundred 
years. Yet neither loves him less, and 
both have a kindly, if a far different, 
feeling for this strange being, so for- 
tunately —or unfortunately — thrown 
upon the continent and woven into the 
history of America. But to speak of 
him in a party spirit, or to discuss 
whether he is a curse or a blessing to 
the South, or if he is voted legally or 
illegally for or against the North, is 
assuredly not the purpose of this paper. 
Aside from his political status, he has, 
to say the least of it, a picturesque 
bearing on the social life of the new 
civilization ; and, though it is not cus- 
tomary to consciously regard him in 
that light, he is, nevertheless, a ro- 
mance and a poem on the pages of the 
‘‘old South”’ that will as inevitably 
assert themselves in history as did the 
‘* Border tales’’ of Scotland or the 
‘‘King Arthur’’ legends of England. 
To the South, with all his faults, he 
is the remnant recollection of her palm- 
iest days of prosperity, and alike of 
her darkest season of adversity; in 
which last, although her opponent 
—never her enemy—he was her surest 
sympathizer, feeling keenly all her dis- 
tresses, triumphant in her victories, 
and downcast in her defeats. No more 
touching tale of fidelity can ever be told 
than that of the slaves who staid to 
care for the family while the master 
went to war against the slave’s own 
freedom. Nor have such acts of loyalty 
ever been forgotten. The Southerner 
of the old school, wherever he is found, 
evinces a generous regard for the wel- 


fare and interest of the negro, and a 
tender leniency toward his foibles and 
his sins, which appears at once pathetic 
and ludicrous to the rest of the world. 
Many, indeed most, of the once wealthy 
land-holders, have been materially im- 
poverished since the war, because over- 
burdened, in many instances, with the 
horde of family servants, each of whom 
insists on continuing as tenant in every 
available quarter of the plantation on 
which he first had a local habitation 
and a name. 

A touching story, and an example of 
this feeling, was told me by Col. E—, 
of Georgia, a bronzed veteran of the 
battle of Chattanooga. He was with 
the guns on Missionary Ridge when 
General Thomas made his memorable 
charge. Seeing that rout was immi- 
nent, and not knowing what the con- 
sequences might be, he called his black 
body servant, Bob, and told him that 
they must part; as he did not know 
where the broken army was going. In 
such case it would be inexpedient to 
take Bob with him, and he must con- 
sent to go home and take care of his 
mistress and the plantation. Then the 
master hastily bade the servant good- 
by, pointed out to him the direction 
of Georgia, and with his comrades in 
arms went southward, finally to unite 
with Johnson’s forces at Atlanta, in 
the closing of the great struggle. When 
the war was over, nearly three years 
later, and Colonel E— returned home, 
he found faithful Bob ‘‘takin’ care ob 
mistus an’ de plantation.’’ He had 
reached there six weeks after the bat- 
tle of Chattanooga, having traveled on 
foot about seven hundred miles. Ford- 
ing creeks and rivers, and evading both 
armies, he had gone in a zigzag route 
over a portion of Mississippi, through 
Alabama to his home in Southern 
Georgia. ‘‘Do you think,’’ added the 
colonel, ‘‘that I could ever let any of 
Bob’s family want while the plantation 
yields a barrel of corn or a bale ot 
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cotton?’’ This is but one instance out 
of thousands, which well illustrates 
the common nature of the blacks, and 
also the general tenor of feeling in the 
South toward its dusky servant of other 
days. 

The late slave-owner and his de- 
scendants will tell you there is much 
in the negro that is magnanimous and 
true. He will steal—there is no de- 
nying it—food, if he is hungry; clothes, 
if he is needy ; gewgaws, ifthey please 
his fancy, as they usually do; but he 
will also give to one in want his last 
morsel of bread or his only coat, and 
he will willingly empty his pockets of 
every bauble to make a sad face glad. 
His view of life is a happy-go-lucky 
.one, and his philosophy—who shall 
dare question it?—is doubtless drawn 
from that ancient text, ‘‘ The lilies of 
the field, how they grow; they toil 
not, neither do they spin; yet Solomon 
in all his glory was not arrayed like 
one of these.’’ He does not care for 
struggle. For himself, a hut, the sun- 
shine in summer, a log fire in winter, 
some bread, some bacon, anold bango, 
and the world may move on; it is 
nothing to him. But for you—he will 
struggle manfully. Win his confidence, 
put the goal before him, and tell him 
your happiness depends upon his 
effort, and he will follow to the end 
with a dogged determination to do or 
die. 

In his devotion he is tireless to what 
he loves ; and what he loves once he 
loves always. This trait of his nature, 
more than any climaticinfluence, holds 
him resident still in the region ef the 
cotton field and sugar cane, after more 
than a quarter ofa century of freedom. 
Around every plantation linger the nu- 
merous progeny of the scion-stock who 
proudly served ‘‘old marster.’’ A few, 
perhaps, have wandered away with 
the—alas, how vain—expectation of 
returning, like the swallows at the 
next year’s building, and many more 
have been pushed along by the tide of 
circumstance to other localities ; but 
the mass of them continue with an un- 
accountable persistence to haunt those 
places where destiny first left them in 
bonded exile. 
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A beautiful and a thought-inspiring 
scene is the lately devastated South- 
land, now lying out in the yellow sun- 
shine with its thousands of little cabins 
teeming with a life that holds as its 
richest heritage the memory of a lux- 
urious slavery in the days of mag- ~ 
nificence and wealth of the beloved 
‘‘Dixie.’’ To the eye of the practical, 
be it granted, it presents nothing more 
than so many begrimed faces that stand 
for so much physical labor, so much 
sweat of the brow, as will feed the 
engines of commerce with the products 
of the soil. Or, worse still, it suggests 
a calculation as to the probable effect 
it will have—not on the politics of a 
country, that will shape itself inevi- 
tably—but on the voting interest of 
parties that would possess the power 
of government. Nor are these consid- 
erations to be overlooked or despised ; 
but above and beyond them are others, 
which the man who has a faith in 
something nobler than cotton and to- 
bacco, stocks, bonds, gold, and iron, 
may clearly see. To him they are the 
rear-guard of the races, camping on the 
outposts of a chivalrous past ; and they 
bespeak a bond between two peoples, 
farthest removed from each other in 
color, in intellect, and in divine ap- 
pointment. 

In various quarters it is affirmed that 
this is an age of realism, in which it is 
unpopular to recognize anything but 
the materialistic proceeds of an invest- 
ment, and that man has, or thinks he 
has, laid bare the arcana of life, prov- 
ing them to be only parts of a gigantic 
scheme to convert this old world of 
ours into dollars and cents. Widely 
has been echoed the despairing refrain 
of the ‘‘race war,’’ and the final dic- 
tum that ‘‘nothing good could come 
out of Samaria.’’ Nevertheless, the 
historian and the philosopher will firmly 
maintain that there is a secret which 
science has not known, and which is 
past finding out. It is that irexplicable 
power which has ever ruled the destiny 
of nations, and from the worst has ever 
evolved the best. Who shall say it was 
not present when those dark-laden 
ships sailed across the Atlantic and 
left the children of Ham close folded 
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in the fairest land of the sons of Ja- 
pheth? Some wiser hand than that of 
Holland steered those ships, and some 
sweeter voice than man’s bade the 
winds and waves conspire to bring 
together the antipodes of human crea- 
tion. Here were placed side by side, 
and closely bound in interest to one 
another, the extremes of refinement 
and barbarism, courage and cowardice, 
thrift and indolence, culture and igno- 
rance, religion and superstition. The 
one was to receive from the other the 
benefits of the most advanced enlight- 
enment; to possess himself of those 
things which have ever been held as 
necessary to the progress of a race and 
the happiness of its people; and, in re- 
turn, was to give his labor to the fields. 

That slavery was a source of good to 
the negro must be admitted. It was his 
training school in civilization; and pity 
‘tis for him in some respects that it did 
notlastlonger. Heis not yet fully away 
from his savagery, as witness the fre- 
quency of his crimes, and the conse- 
quent severity of his punishment. It 
was his greatest blessing to be thus 
held in restraint during that first pe- 
riod; and here he attained what he 
could not, in twice two hundred years, 
had he remained on his African coasts, 
the free barbarian of the soil. He also 
sustained less of evil than under the 
usual vicissitudes of life he would other- 
wise have been compelled to encounter. 
In the last fifty years European govern- 
ments have inflicted on the tribal deni- 
zens of Africa a tenfold cruelty to that 
of American slavery. Necessarily, too, 
has this been done, and all Christen- 
dom has known it to be right; known 
that it was unavoidable, since this 
wealthy continent must yield its rich 
resources to further the plan of uni- 
versal enlightenment. 

From a missionary standpoint the 
Americanized negro has been thrice 
blessed, as the chosen people from 
among the latter-day heathens. Like 
Israel of old, he was dropped into the 
midst of a splendid civilization, and 
like Israel of old, let it be hoped, he 
will in some new day journey back to 
the Canaan of his birth, carrying with 
him the arts and the sciences of his fos- 


ter home. Should this ever be, what 
sacred memories will go with him! 
What patriotism, what reverence for 
the good and beautiful must cling to 
him. He has seen the ‘‘Stars and 
Stripes’’ waving over him, and- heard 
the bells of Columbia ring out the 
peace anthem of the Lord’s day. He has 
sung ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home’’ around 
the fireside where his loved ones gath- 
ered ; he has breathed the perfume of 
the orange and the magnolia, and been 
baptized in the glory of a Southern sun. 
Could he forget? Not so. The soul 
of these things has become a part of 
his own soul. 

It has been argued that the negro 
is intellectually incapable of growth ; 
but this is not true. He has made 
rapid strides toward a reasonable un- 
derstanding, and while ‘‘ book-larnin’ ’’ 
is not universally popular with his 
race at the present stage of his career, 
he has acquired something of profi- 
ciency in working out the more matter- 
of-fact problems of every-day concern. 
That he is largely an imitator must be 
conceded. Whether this tendency will 
detract from his thinking and creative 
capacity is a question for the psychol- 
ogist; but certain it is he has devel- 
oped not only a remarkable but a ben- 
eficial aptitude for doing what he sees 
his superiors do. His church-edifice 
is a fac simile in detail of the white 
church; and his pulpit vocabulary is 
fashioned—or is supposed to be fash- 
ioned—after that of the most polished 
speakers of his association, the long 
meter quality in words, as in religious 
melodies, recommending itself to his 
musical ear. The ‘‘society,’’ secret 
or otherwise, is his hobby, probably 
because it gratifies his love of display, 
affording, as it does, ample opportunity 
for public dress-ceremony. Be itknown 
no ‘‘society’’ of his exists without its 
uniform ; this may be only a peculiar 
pattern of white apron, a distinctive 
feature of bonnet or cap or, in fact, 
any regulation of brilliant color in the 
costume ; but it is the regalia of the 
‘‘order,’’ and as such, must be donned 
and worn on all occasions of funerals, 
weddings, anniversaries and season- 
fétes. It is curious to note the large 
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number of these organizations sup- 
ported in the cities and towns. Besides 
Masonry and Oddfellowship there are 
a score or more of every name and 
nature; each holding its weekly, or 
monthly or semi-monthly meeting— 
and likewise enjoying at due inter- 
vals its street parade. The long pro- 
cession of nodding plumes and flashing 
sabers, bright ribbons and tinsel braid, 
commend itself to the negro’s civilized 
taste as the crowning glory, par excel- 
lence, among the customs of the whites ; 
and he indulges himself by ardently 
aping it with a startling, if laughable, 
accuracy. 
Indeportmentthecolored man copies 
the manners, the dress, the walk, 
the tones of voice of the high-bred ; 
for he is an aristocrat by birth, and has 
a positive dislike of, even contempt for, 
the so-called lower classes, dubbed by 
him ‘‘ po’ white trash.’’ He must have 
his convention, his celebration, his 
‘*’*sociation,’’ exactly like those of the 
most approved patrician in white cir- 
cles. But, no doubt, the faculty of imi- 
tation reached its acme of perfection 
and its ultra limit in achievement in 
the world-famous Blind Tom. In this 
case idiocy imitated with a marvelous 
technique the highest expression of the 
very finest feelings and emotions of the 
human soul. This man, entirely un- 
educated, without sight, and almost 
devoid of the sensibilities, made his 
fingers reproduce the whole gamut of 
sound, intuitively practicing one of the 
rarest accomplishments of musical art. 
Although he was a prodigy, almost a 
miracle, he exemplifies the tendency of 
his kind to grasp an idea by first doing 
the actual thing it suggests ; and, after 
all, does it not verify the excellence of 
the objective system of popular educa- 
tien ; and may it not, on all lines, serve 
the race in the same stead that the ob- 
ject lesson does the child of seven? 
But the negro has also hisoriginality. 
In droll humor, in grotesque wit, in 
lugubrious solemnity, he stands alone. 
He is the only acknowledged negro 
minstrel, and occupies the position of 
‘‘end man’’ withouta peer ; and where 
is the white son of America who 
has not greatly admired his inherent 
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dexterity with the ‘‘bones,’’ and his 
inimitable grace in the double-back 
shuffle? As a teller, if not a writer, of 
tales—tender, touching, wild, yet fasci- 
nating—we shall not see his like again’. 
His imaginative power enables him to 
weave around the most common-place 
occurrences something of marvelous ro- 
mance and mysticism. ‘The hoodoo 
and hoodooism, with all its legendary 
lore, is the ebony dreamer’s own crea- 
tion. The prettily supernatural tales 
of the ‘‘ Dismal Swamp’’ are his. The 
wonderful stories of the ‘‘runaway 
negro’’ were the product largely of his 
fertile imagination, probably first told 
by black mammy, with nootherthought 
than that of entertaining some spell- 
bound and admiring ‘‘little Eva.’’ The 
‘*Jarroes,’’ a bristling ‘‘raw-head and 
bloody-bones’’ series, familiar only to 
the late children of the South, had their 
origin in his brain ; and the wizard and 
the now almost forgotten ‘‘conjurer’’ 
were endowed by him with a thousand 
new and entertaining possibilities of 
necromancy and sorcery. 

The love of heroism has led the 
negro to attribute to the customary 
affairs of honor between man and man 
the chivalry of knighthood, and much 
of the imposing grandeur now wreathed 
around the memory of the old South is 
due to his never-tiring recital of the 
deeds of his ideal people. He heroized 
marster’’ and ‘‘ young marster,”’ 
and flung a robe of romance around 
‘‘ole mistus’’ and ‘‘young mistus”’ 
that not even the prosaic nineteenth 
century biographer nor historian has 
yet been able to throw off. His very 
lack of learning made him the genius 
of imagination, and the stately beauty 
of the life around him dazzled his 
fancy until he gave back its picture, 
castled and turreted with the added 
splendor of his dreams. Places and 
individuals alike assumed, in his mind, 
characters and attributes purely and 
gloriously phantasmal. The streams, 
the trees, the common field and wood 
animals, incongruous combinations, 
formed plots and enacted tragedies and 
comedies and farces at his bidding. 
‘*Brer Rabbit’’ and ‘‘ Mr. Wolf’’ and 
‘‘Mrs. Terapin’’ stalked forth quaintly, 
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but mightily, to conquer; for they re- 
main with us still, the relics of the 
sun-bright beliefs of many a charmed 
childhood that played entranced in the 
shadow of ‘‘black mammy’s’’ cabin, 
long ago. Ah, that cabin! What mne- 
monic voices float out from it still! 
What figures cluster around it! It is 
like a wave of the fairy godmother’s 
wand, and at its beck sticks become 
horses or heroes, beggars are princes, 
the green sward is an enchanted land, 
and life once more is a thing of mystic 
beauty and of enchanted gladness. 
Look again at the cabin-bedotted 
sun land, and say if only bales and bal- 
lots have emanated therefrom. Here 
was the birth-place ofa music eloquent 
in its sweet simplicity as no other mu- 
sic can ever be. It has been heard 
‘round half the globe, and half the 


globe has applauded—in laughter and . 


in tears. Mrs. Stowe, in her portrait- 
ure of slavery, unconsciously made the 
negro melody to rise high above the wail 
of oppression and the bark of the blood- 
hound. She did not intend it, but it 
is well ; for against the sternness, nay, 
even in some instances, the cruelty of 
negro bondage, there shines out a pic- 
ture of careless, indolent happiness set 
around with a glory of song and story 
such as the world has never known 
elsewhere. 

To say that the age in which welive 
has not been influenced by these things 
is to speak inadvisedly. In this, the 
boasted era of common-sense, and un- 
derstanding, such an idea is apt to be 
considered so:newhat fantastic, but the 
scientist—he who peers into the bloom, 
and unravels thread by thread the spi- 
der’s web—warns us that it is the in- 
finite something we call poetry, and 
which isasindispensable tothe strength 
and greatness, and the happiness of the 
nation, as the ‘‘ seven loaves and few 
fishes’’ it so greedily pursues. Be that 
as it may, out of it allhas grown a 
spirit of poetry that has had its power 
in the world to sway men’s hearts no 
less than the greater inspiration of 
greater themes. Stephen C. Foster's 
‘*Swanee Ribber’’ has been sung in 
Russia, Germany, France, Italy, Eng- 
land, and eyes grew moist, and hearts 


beat faster, not for the polished verse, 
not for the music, but for the ‘‘ old 
folks at home, ’way down upon the 
Swanee river.’’ Its author was in- 
spired by the story of an old negro to 
write both the words and the air ; and 
its companion song, ‘‘ The Old Ken- 
tucky Home,’’ had a like inspiration, 
and a hardly less cosmopolitan recep- 
tion. A large number of the popular 
national baflads, with no small pro- 
portion of the published verse of this 
century, commemorate the sentiments 
and feelings of the old-fashioned darky. 

In addition a not insignificant fund 
of the polite literature of to-day, either 
deals with him in the speculative and 
abstract, or presents him in personality, 
always a pleasing figure, good-na- 
turedly playing his little part in the 
drama of life. vg 

But it is not so much the written 
volume to which reference is empha- 
sized, as the general poetic tendency 
which seems to permeate the entire 
section once known as slave-holding, 
and which has been the negro’s refuge 
and his guardian, as well as his mas- 
ter. That his presence accounts for 
this tendency is not to be supposed, 
but that it has added to it is self-evi- 
dent. The negro is in Western civiliza- 
tion just what the streams and rocks 
and grottoes and waterfalls are in nat- 
ure—a study in the picturesque; and 
those more closely associated with him 
have naturally partaken of the charac- 
teristic impression which he makes, 
just as those living on great prairies 
are imbued with monotony and become 
lonely, or as dwellers among mount- 
ains absorb a corresponding feeling of 
grandeur and sublimity. In a large 
measure, the tendency is dormant in a 
literary sense ; but it is safe to say that 
it exists, and must, sooner or later, 
embody itself in a material form, the 
spirit of which will be poetry ; the ex- 
pression in verse and rhyme of some of 
the thousand echoes of the beautiful 
which keep men’s minds and souls 
from stagnation. 

It is a notable fact that the prose ot 
the South, even its political stump 
speeches, and certainly its legislative 
oratory, is rife with word-painting that 
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could come from none but poetic and 
fancy-loving minds. The school-boy 
spouts eloquence suggestive of Clay 
and Calhoun, and the girl in her teens 
pours forth rhapsodies which, though 
juvenile and extravagant, hint strongly 
that to her there is no sacred inacces- 
sible in song. Indeed, the large prom- 
ise to the muse in the American future 
is in the gifted and talented Southerner, 
whose very existence has been sur- 
rounded and influenced by the artistic, 
both of the outer and the inner world ; 
and his erstwhile slave, the black 
dreamer of the cotton-field, with his 
idiosyncrasies and quaint phantasies, 
has furnished his quota to the steady 
germination of rich and varied ideas in 
an impulsive and brilliant-minded peo- 
ple. 

The negro dialect is in itself a poem, 
and is recognized as such, not only by 
our own writers, but by that most fas- 
tidious of critics, the English-reading 
public. This dialect, together with the 
negro’s peculiarity of manner and 
thought, his pathos of sentiment, his 
religion, his superstition, so weird, yet 
so harmless, forms the basis of a school 
of fiction among the most popular of 
the times. Many writers are using it 
as a lucrative means of success, and 
some, without question, have attained 
to more than national favor in their 
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rendition ofit. ‘‘Uncle Remus,’’ ‘‘ Marse 
Chan’’ and ‘‘ Meh Lady’”’ are distinct- 
ive characters, belonging exclusively 
to America, and will hold a niche in 
the world’s fame when the epoch of 
their origin is misty with time. A re- 
cent writer says that ‘‘ Pickwick Pa- 
pers,’’ the most widely-read book of 
the English, will in a few decades be 
unintelligible to the masses, because it 
is written largely in a dialect which is 
fast losing itself in the purity of the 
tongue to which it belongs. But not 
so these American classics. They will 
long exist'as gems. Their dialect is not 
so much.a perversion as it is a primi- 
tive and rude imitation of a chaste and 
elegant language; and it possesses a 
unique originality which will hold it 
apart from all other speech, though it 
muststeadily changeinitsdevelopment. 

The negro may pass away from the 
many-molded Republic of the West— 
and vivid are the prophecies that he 
will; but his foot-prints will remain 
long on its sands. Like the mound- 
builder, thecliff-dwellerand the Indian, 
he has had his sojourn in the land of 
nations; but, unlike them, he has 
stamped something of his individuality 
on the nation itself. He has traced his 
mark across our history, our religion, 
our language and our literature. We 
shall not soon erase it. 


THALIA OR MELPOMENE. 


BY MARGARET STEELE ANDERSON. 


HE night would sadden us with wind and rain— 
Let’s to sweet Comedy and scorn the night. 
Let’s read together how, by silver light, 
The fairies went, a most enchanting train, 
Amid those clowns and lovers ; how the twain, 
Celia and Rosalind, as shepherds dight, 
Froliced through Arden ; or of that rare sprite, 
That Ariel, who could trick the soberest brain 
To strange beliefs. What! wilt have nothing glad? 
Wilt read, while winds are moaning out regret, 
The fate of Desdemona—Juliet? 
Lovest the rain to come and make thee sad? 
Nay, then, I know. Have thine own way, dear heart, 
I am grown old, but once—was what thou art! 
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THAT STUPID MAN. 


BY JEAN WRIGHT. 


TOM’S DIARY. 


July 14th.—Well, that job’s finished, 
thank the Lord, and I’ll get my holiday 
afterall. Things looked pretty shady 
for me for awhile down there; that 
Petersen is such a procrastinating fool. 
But it’s all right now, so sing Hey! 
for Marston Beach! It’s the jolliest 
place in the world, with the right sort 
ofa party; and I flatter myself I have 
arranged that part of it; except for 
that Mintholme chap. I’d rather have 
had Joe or Norton, or some other fel- 
low who would be more up to things. 
By Jove, I feel like diving into a big 
wave and staying there for half an 
hour! Be a little element of danger 
in that that would add to the pleasure. 

I don’tsuppose Mintholme can swim 
at all. Funny what the girls see in 
that fellow to rave over so, but they 
insisted on having him along. Isabella 
said he’d be an interesting feature in 
the landscape. Well, he can do the 
posing for the party. 

For a fellow that’s in love, Will Ben- 
ton is fairly rational, and with three 
nice girls in the party and an inoffen- 
sive, self-effacive old party like Mrs. 
Richards to dothe Mrs. Grundy dodge 
we ought to have a good time. That’s 
a pretty decent little hotel down there, 
and I guess thegirls won’t mind rough- 
ing it a bit, just for a change. 

Stunning scenery, too. Miss Caro- 
linecan get all the ‘‘ Motifs’’ she wants. 
By George, she’s a mighty fine girl ; 
no nonsense about her, and good look- 
ing too; she and Mintholme ought to 
hit it off first-rate. He goes in for high 
art and poetics and all that, and I 
guess he could keep up his pose for a 
week or so. Ofcourse I'd hate to.see 
such a fine girl throw herself away on 
a fellow with no more to him really 
than Mintholme, but for a couple of 
weeks he might do very well. 

Jove ! how I long for those big rol- 
lers! They are the fellows for making 


a man feel alive all over. Bella is the 
only one of the girls who can’t swim. 
Think I'll take a day off and teach 
her. It’s a bore to teach women to 
swim—nothing buta farce—but I guess 
Bella won’t be as silly as most girls 
about it, she is so plucky ; anyhow, 
I'll see about it. 


ISABELLA’S DIARY. 


July 15th.—Well, we get off in a day 
or so now; and I certainly am glad, 
for it’s hot and dusty here, and Tom 
says Marston Beach is lovely. Plenty 
of bathing and sailing, and three nice 
men in the party—the prospect is ex- 
hilarating ! The sea-shore is all very 
fine for people who write or paint or 
do something ; but for a girl with any 
life in her, it’s absolutely necessary to 
have somebody to enjoy it with her. 

Now there’s Caroline, she paints; in 
the Impressionist style, I believe they 
call it. That means she makes every- 
thing look like something else. But 
she’s a very nice girl. A ‘‘fine girl,’’ 
people always call her; and she’s 
rather less depressing than any ‘‘fine 
girl’’ I ever knew. They are usually so 
superior that one hates them; so much 
above the little ills that flesh is heir to 
that they make me nervous. But Car- 
oline is really quite human, and if she 
didn’t make me look so weird when she 
asks me to pose for her, I’d really be 
very fond of her. Mrs. Richards ad- 
mires her immensely. Mrs. Richards 
will make a nice chaperon. She comes 
nearer being a nonentity than anybody 
I ever saw who escaped it after all. 

Edwin Mintholme is of all men the 
man for a trip of this kind; he is so 
handsome and clever and sentimental 
and lazy, and I neverknew a man who 
could look so much in earnest when he 
wasn’t. Altogether, it’s a nice party. 
Ellen Richards and Will Bender are 
rather more agreeable than most en- 
gaged people, and there’s always dear 
old Tom. . 
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TOM’S DIARY. 


July 17th.—Here we are. Got in last 
night three hours late; steamer de- 
layed by a big fog—generally is, only 
I didn’t tell them all so—but it was 
fine. Wind sailing across the moor, 
waves booming, air tasting strong of 
salt and a good hot supper ready for us. 

Everybody was up early this morn- 
ing, and quite ready for breakfast. Isa- 

ella and Mintholme earliest of all; 
saw the sun rise, they said; that’sa 
fool thing to do the first day. Every- 
body ought to get a bit acclimated first ; 
it’s so easy to catch cold early in the 
morning ; Ishould think Isabella would 
have more sense. It was all right for 
Mintholme, of course; he could go off 
and get a drink—several, in fact. Guess 
that was why he was so gay at break- 


fast. I predict that fellow becomes a 


bore before many days; he quite took 
possession of things at breakfast, and 
was exceedingly agreeable. What was 
it Oliver used to say—‘‘ Deliver me from 
the ‘life of the party.’’’ 

Quite time togo tobed. Ihavesmoked 
enough for one day, and walked and 
swum myself dead tired beside. Some 
fairly good swimmers here. Miss Car- 
oline took those breakers like a little 
man. Mintholme can swim-a little after 
all; but how absurd he looked pad- 
dling around in the breakers hanging 


on to the belt of Isabella’s dress. That’s. 


not the way to teach a girl to swim. 


ISABELLA’S DIARY. 


July 17th. -We arrived last night, 
and I must say my first impression of 
things was not particularly enchanting. 
It was dark and cold, and the wind 
came over the moors with a very un- 
pleasant briskness, and the sea—well, 
it struck me as being one of the largest 
and wettest bodies of water I had ever 
met. However, the sun is shining this 
morning, and when I went down at 
half past eight to take a little walk be- 
fore breakfast with Mr. Mintholme I 
found the place quite charming after 
all. Tom has often told me about it; 
but people always abuse or rave over 
placeslikethis, and I only half believed 
him. 
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Tom didn’t sleep well last night, I 
think, or may be he is a little tired, 
he’s been working so hard lately. He 
was quite grumpy, and when Mr. Min- 
tholme and I told an absurd story of 
having gotten up to see the sunrise, 
he growled something under his breath 
that sounded remarkably like ‘‘ fools.’’ 
I am so glad Tom is with us. People 
are always saying Tom is in love with 
me, but that is ridiculous. 

He was so horrid at breakfast; it’s a 
pity he has such a jealous disposition ; 
he never is decent.to a new man, par- 
ticularly if he sees other people like 
him. Now, at breakiast Mr. Mintholme 
was making himself so charming, and 
we were all so jolly and gay ; of course, 
as Mr. Mintholme sat by me, and Tom 
was way across the table, I talked to 
Mr. Mintholme. But Mrs. Richards 
was next to Tom, and she tried to 
talk to him; I heard her ask him sev- 
eral questions about his Aunt Maria. 
Tom doesn’t like his Aunt Maria, but 
Mrs. Richards didn’t know that; and 
anyway, it was no reason for looking 
so black. And he was so rude to Mr. 
Mintholme, too. Mr. Mintholme saw 
something was wrong, and with his 
usual tact, tried to draw Tom into the 
conversation, and that stupid boy, in- 
stead of responding decently, abso- 
lutely vented his ill-humor in silly, tan- 
gled-up, would-be sarcastic speeches, 
directed at Mr. Mintholme, who gave 
him up at last, and turned away with a 
slightly bored expression, 

We spent the rest of the day bath- 
ing and walking. Mr. Mintholme swims 
nearly as well as Tom does, and he 
was so kind about teaching me. Caro- 
line swims as well as she does every- 
thing else ; she and Tom swam way out 
together. 

TOM’S DIARY. 


July 18th.—We spent the whole day 
sailing, and had a glorious time. Blaz- 
ing sun and good, steady breeze. I 
don’t think I ever hada finer sail. We 
must go again to-morrow, sure. 


ISABELLA’S DIARY. 


July r8th.—We went sailing right 
after breakfast to-day, and stayed all 
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day. It was glorious. The sun was 
blazing, but the wind was quite fresh, 
and we tossed around a good deal. I 
was rather scared at first, but Caroline 
was so beautifully calm that I felt 
quite ashamed. Really, she is asplen- 
did girl, and Tom thinks so, too; he 
devoted himself to her all morning, 
and was as grumpy as possible to me. 
I really felt quite vexed about it—no, 
not vexed—hurt. I have known Tom 
so long, and we have been such good 
friends, that I hate to have the slight- 
est cloud come between us. At last I 
took matters in my own hands, and 
went over to him where he was leaning 
against the rail, talking to Caroline, 
and commenced talking to him; she 
left us, and we leaned over the rail for 
ever so long. Tom’s awfully fond of 
Heine’s poems, and he certainly does 
recite them well. He’s a good deal like 
Heine in his disposition, I think. He 
thinks so, too, I think. I teased him 
a little about Caroline. Tom can’t 
stand being teased ; he got all cold and 
stiff. 

I certainly should hate for Tom to 
marry Caroline or anybody. 


TOM’S DIARY. 


July roth: Went sailing again to- 
day, and had a beastly time. Mean 
little gusty breeze and a broiling sun. 
Nasty little boat, all over tar, and that 
fool of a skipper either drunk or crazy ; 
he sailed his boat like a mule car. 
Everybody hot and bored. Isabella 
and Mintholme sat in the bow, and 
seemed to be the only lively ones in 
the party. I don’t see what she sees 
in that fellow ; she has eves for nobody 
else ; he flirts like a girl; looks up 
from under his lashes and recites poetry 
in a ridiculous, affected way, that 
makes me sick. Reminds me of that 
fellow Howells wrote about, with the 
‘‘wind harp stop’’ in his voice. I 
should think Bella would be bored to 
death with a fool like that. who spends 
his entire time posing, and says the 
same thing to every girl he meets. By 
George, the little flirt has met her 
match this time, and I’m half a mind 
to tell her so ; I saw him catch hold of 
her hand to-day when the boat gave a 


lunge—as if that would do any good— 
to calm her fears, I suppose. She 
didn’t look very scared, nor as indig- 
nant as I would have supposed she 
would at a man’s taking such a liberty 
as that; she gave a quick glance 
around to see if anybody was looking ; 
I don’t think anybody saw it but me, 
and I went on talking to Miss Caro- 
line as earnestly as I could. I hope she 
didn’t see it. 

I wonder if that fellow is really in 
love with Bella? It makes my blood 
boil the way he takes possession of 
her! I ought to look after Joe’s lit- 
tle sister more. I know he wouldn’t 
like that fellow hanging round her like 
he does—with the reputation he’s got. 
They say he broke that pretty little 
Hamilton girl’s heart, and pulled out 
rather ungracefully from an affair-with 
Edith Moran when her father lost his 
money. The sneak! I’d like to punch 
his head for him. Bella is so sweet 
and sincere and unsuspecting and high- 
minded herself that she would never 
mistrust his motives in the world, and 
she has been so used to being rich all 
her life that she couldn’t realize what 
a temptation her money would be to 
an unscrupulous fellow like that. She 
is pretty, too, and would be easy 
enough to a practiced hand to work 
himself up tothe proper stateof emotion 
when he made love to her, no matter 
how mean his motives might be to 
start with. His look when he caught 
her hand to-day was ardent enough to 
satisfy any girl, even such an accom- 
plished little flirt as Bella. If I loved 
a girl and she flirted as outrageously 
and openly with such a notorious for- 
tune-hunter and lady-killer as Min- 
tholme, I’d never speak to her again. 


ISABELLA’S DIARY. 


July roth.—We went sailing again 
to-day, and I don’t know if it's be- 
cause things never are the same twice 
or what, but it wasn’t very gay. Mr. 
Mintholme and I sat in the bow of the 
boat with our backs to the company ; 
not very polite, perhaps, and ‘‘ rather 
pointed,’’ as Joe would say; but it 
makes me ill to ride backward, and, 
besides, I do get so tired of seeing Tom 
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and Caroline sitting round. They al- 
ways seem to be ‘‘ conversing ;’’ Tom 
don’t converse with me, we just talk 
or not as the spirit moves us, and never 
get bored—at least, I don’t. 

But, as I was saying, Mr. Mintholme 
and I sat in the bow all day; it’s the 
nicest place in the boat, but I do wish 
they’d make it bigger, it quite cramps 
one after awhile. Tom spent the en- 
tire day with Caroline. She is a splen- 
did girl. It’s a pity she freckles so; I 
must give her some of my Georgia 
Cream Balm. 

I certainly am glad my hair curls 
naturally ; the damp salt air makes 
straight hair look so stringy. 

Everybody is tanning except Mr. 
Mintholme. I wonder if that interest- 
ing pallor could mean dyspepsia. 

I don’t like sailing much. The man 
is always flopping the sail to the other 
side, and one’s skirts get all tarry and 
the seats are so hard, and the sun was 
so hot, and Mr. Mintholme’s air of 
calm possession is rather provoking at 
times; people will be saying next that 
we are engaged. He caught hold of 
my hand to-day right in the boat, and 
I am sure Caroline saw him, and she’ll 
tell Tom; and he won’t understand ; 
Tom thinks that sort of thing is hor- 
rid. But Icouldn’t do anything. A 
rickety sail-boat is not the place ex- 
actly where one can draw one’s self up 
superbly and say: ‘‘How dare you, 
sir!’’ and then walk off with never a 
backward glance. Solonly said; ‘‘Oh, 
don’t, somebody will see you!”’ 

Tom wouldn’t do anything like that. 
He’d be afraid. He’s afraid of Caro- 
line, I believe; he’s always hanging 
around her, and she certainly seems to 
like him very much, and people are 
always telling me what a splendid 
match they’d make. Howstrangethat 
a great big man like that should be 
afraid to say ‘‘I love you”’ to a little 
bit of awoman. I’vea great mind to 
tell him he’s a coward. I am sur- 
prised that a person so superior to the 
foolish conventionalities of life as she 
is doesn’t rise to the occasion and help 
him on a bit. I hate a coward. If I 
were a man and I wanted a girl I know 
I’d get her! It must be because she 
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is so depressingly good. Now I sup- 
pose if Tom were in love with me—but 
he isn’t, so what’s the good of think- 
ing about it. 


TOM’S DIARY. 


July 20th.—No sailing or bathing to- 
day. Rainedall day and the wind blew 
from the east, and we were cooped up 
in this beastly little hotel all day long. 
We tried cards and fortunes and had 
music ad nauseam. Mintholme sang 
sickly sentimental songs and posed 
against the piano till I couldn’t stand 
it, and sought refuge in the billiard 
room, 

I wish Bella would learn to play bet- 
ter accompaniments. The musical edu- 
cation a girl gets at one of these young 
ladies’ boarding schools is the biggest 
farce in the world. 

Well, it’s clearing a little. I'll go for 
a walk and get away from all these peo- 
ple. It’sa great mistake to set a defi- 
nite time for staying at a place like this. 
We shall all be dead of dyspepsia be- 
fore we get away. 

Eleven o’clock p. m.—Well, the jig's 
up. I went walking on the sands and 
passed Mintholme and Bella. He was 
lying at her feet in the most adoring 
attitude, and she was looking into his 
eyes with an expression I never ex- 
pected to see on her cool little face. It 
was very dark, and I don’t think they 
recognized me, even if they saw me, 
which I doubt. I ama fool—a d—n 
fool, and I may as well acknowledge 
it. Nobody will ever see this book but 
me, so I will just take the liberty of 
saying I am a d—n fool. I love her—I 
love her with my whole soul, and she’s 
going to throw herself away on that 
miserable fortune-hunter. I love her 
madly, and Iam choking with jealousy. 
I'd like to choke him and pitch him 
into the ocean ! 

By George, I am afraid of her! Iam 
afraid totell her I love her. When she 
looks at me I tremble all over like the 
coward that Iam. And he, that mis- 
erable, sneaking fool, comes in and 
blandly walksaway with my little Bella 
before my very eyes. O Bella, you 
will never know how I have loved you! 
My heart is broken ! 
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ISABELLA’S DIARY. 


July 21st.—Good gracious! I feel like 
a convict or a murderer or something ! 
I found Tom’s diary, and I READ it! 

July 22d.—Tom and I went down on 
the sands last night after supper, and 
we discussed ‘‘love’’ in a purely imper- 
sonal way. 

Dearold Tom. Hecertainly is stupid. 

July 24th.—Two days have passed 
since I read Tom’s diary, and I begin 
to believe he has a suspicion of it; he 
certainly does behave strangely ; if what 
he says there is true, why—? 

Last night after supper I went down 
on the sands with Mr. Mintholme. It 
was a glorious night. The skirt of my 
blue gownis getting shabby dragging it 

_over the rocks so much; the wet sand 
stains it, too. I must get some of Caro- 
line’s cleaning fluid. 

Poor dear Caroline. 

It was really very nice and Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh-like of Mr. Mintholme to 
take off his coat for me to sit on last 
night; perhaps I shouldn’t have let 
him do it, and it was rather ungrateful 
to laugh at a man as I did, when all 
the time he was shivering with cold 
for the sake of his gallantry. His 
‘‘love’’ I suppose he would call it. He 
isn’t afraid of that word. Really, he 
looked so picturesque and— well, suit- 
able, lying on the sand, with his back 
to the moonlit ocean, looking up at 
me. Tom always stares at the water, 
like I wasn’t in the world. He has 
such nice, direct blue eyes (Mr. M., I 
mean), and there is such an honest 
ring to his love-making that one can 
hardly remember he is only flirting. 
Why, he got so interested last night 
he let the beloved cigar go out four 
times. He recites Heine, too; not so 
well as Tom, however; he’s not ‘‘up 
to’’ Heine. He has translated some of 
the shorter poems, and I recited them 
to him. Not because I think they are 
good—-Tom’s not a poet—but because 
he don’t like Tom, you know. Just 
then a dark figure strolled past us. 
‘*Oh, there’s Tom,’’ I said. ‘‘ Do call 
him ; he recites them beautifully.’’ Mr. 
Mintholme growled something under 
his breath, and then did manage to 


comply with my request, but as he held 
his cigar firmly between his teeth, nat- 
urally Tom didn’t hear, and went on. 
‘“Your friend seems to have other en- 
gagements for this evening,’’ said Mr. 
Mintholme, withironicalgrace. ‘‘ Prob- 
ably going walking with Caroline,’’ 
said I, lightly. But I don’t believe he 
heard him, and anyway, he didn’t 
know I told him to call him. 

After Tom went on, we sat and 
looked at the water a long time. I 
had forgotten all about the Heine 
verses, and had gone off into a delicious 
dream about—all sorts of things—when 
my reverie was interrupted by Mr. 
Mintholme’s saying, softly, ‘‘Isabella.’’ 
I started violently ; he never called me 
Isabella before. ‘‘ You will let me call 
you Isabella, won’t you?”’ he said. I 
wasn’t more-than half awake from my 
dream, and I positively was silly enough 
to say ‘‘ Yes’’ without thinking. ‘‘ Isa- 
bella,’’ he continued, ‘‘there is some- 
thing I must say to you; will you listen 
to me?’’ ‘‘No,’’ said I; ‘‘I am cold, 
and I want to go to bed; you can tell 
me some other time.’’ Mr. Mintholme 
got up more quickly than I had ever 
seen him before, and said in a very 
stately tone, ‘‘Oh, certainly, Miss Wil- 
ton, let us return to the hotel.’’ 

Tom is so stupid. 

July 25th.—Well, I certainly am sur- 
prised. Edwin Mintholme is in ear- 
nest—really in earnest, after all. I 
never was more surprised in my life. 
I had no idea that—Isabella, are you 
telling the truth? Nobody will ever 
see this little book ; now be honest for 
once. Didn’t you, way down in the 
depths of your heart, have a vague 
suspicion that there was a slight possi- 
bility that this very good looking young 
man might like you a little better than 
was exactly good for his peace of 
mind? Well, let us waive that ques- 
tion and proceed with the narrative. 

This morning I went out on the 
veranda, and Tom was there. I drew 
back with an unaccountable little feel- 
ing of shyness (I don’t see why I 
should feel shy with Tom) but it was 
too late ; he saw me and came straight 
up and said ‘‘Isabella, vwon’t you 
please come for a little walk with me?’’ 
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‘‘No,’’ I said, ‘‘it’s too hot.’’ Tom 
glared at me a minute, and then turned 
on his heel and stalked away to the 
railing, where he stood, smoking furi- 
ously, utter indignation expressed in 
every line of his figure. 

Tom is awfully disagreeable some- 
times ; he must have known I wanted 
to go with him. 

While I was standing there in a 
hopeless kind of a way, feeling a bit 
sheepish, it must be confessed, Mr. 
Mintholme came through the window, 
evidently looking for me. He came 
up and said; ‘‘ Miss Wilton, I must 
speak to you. Will you come for a 
walk with me?”’ 

As we strolled off over the bluff, I 
noticed that Mr. Mintholme was look- 
ing rather pale and stern, and was 
about to ‘‘ guy’’ him a little. (I hate 
slang, but Joe is so slangy one picks it 
up in spite of one’s self.) But just 
then a puff of wind came along and 
took Mr. Mintholme’s hat off, and 
whirled it along for ever so far. He 
did look so funny chasing it! Making 
a grab for it, and just missing it, and 
at last securing it by unintentionally 
sitting down on it. Mr. Mintholme is 
very handsome and dignified, but he 


seems to havealmostno sense of humor, 
and the fun of the thing never seemed 
to strike him at all. In fact, when he 
came back to me, all hot and breath- 
less, he really seemed almost angry to 
find me laughing. But it was so 
funny ! I wonder if Tom saw him. 

Well, as I was saying, we walked 
on over the bluff and sat down under 
the shade of a big rock that hung out 
over the water. It’s a glorious day, 
and one can almost see the towers 
on the castles in Spain just over the 
way. 

A man doesn’t stop to round his 
periods when he is very much in ear- 
nest, but I really don’t see that there 
was any necessity for Mr. Mintholme 
to be quite so unpleasant. A man 
never gains anything by being disa- 
greeable, and I am sure he flirted as- 
much and as hard as I did, at first. He 
looked very handsome in his wrath, 
and his eyes were bluer than ever. He 
has gone home on the afternoon boat. 

Well, it won’t hurt him much, and 
Tom is so stupid. He'll get over it— 
they always do. Heart-breaking, fool- 
making, until-death-do-us-part pas- 
sions are out of date now. 

Poor dear Caroline. 


THE VIGIL. 


BY ROBERT LOVEMAN. 


EST some sweet thought all unaware, 
Slip by me on the viewless air, 
Lest some dear dream that softly stole, 
Past many a mighty Poet-soul, 


I’ll in the morning sunshine sit, 

And watch, and wait, and pray for it,— 
Naught else possess my mind or eye, 
Lest some sweet thought slip shyly by. 
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BY Dk, AUGUST SCHACHNER. 


HE Paseo de la 
Reforma, or the 
Empress’ drive,is the 
fashionable boule- 
vard of the City of 
Mexico. It was plan- 
ned by the Empress 
Carlotta, and has 
been referred to as 
bequest of the 
Empire to the Re- 
public.’’ Atits start- 
ing point there is'a 
large imposing plaza 
of a somewhat triangular shape, having 
in its most prominent place the eques- 
trian statue of Charles IV., which Hum- 
boldt declared, next to the monumentof 
Marcus Aurelius, to be the finest mon- 
ument in the world. One end butts 
against the solitary bluff at the base of 
which Montezuma met Cortez over 
three centuries ago, and upon the sum- 
mit of which is located the White 
House of Mexico and the West Point 
of the Republic. Between these is the 
Paseo, one of the finest driveways in 
the world. It is two miles in length 
and almost two hundred feet in width ; 
and from end to end there is not the 
slightest evidence of any undulation 
in its surface, or any swaying in its 
course. As you look down this well- 
shaded avenue the foliageof the trees on 
either side seems to meet in the distance. 
In its course the Paseo pierces four 
glorietas, or circles, which have a di- 
ameter of about four hundred feet. 
The crescentic edges of these g/orietas 
are supplied with a row of benches, 
and upon one side there is a band- 
stand which, during the hours of driv- 
ing, upon feast days, is occupied by the 
band. The center of these g/oriefas 
contains a smaller circle which holds 
a heroic monument. Of these four the 
first is the Columbus g/orieta, contain- 
ing a monument of Columbus. The 
second, and by far the more attractive 
of the two that are occupied, since the 
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remaining circles, while dedicated re- 
spectively to Juarez and Hidalgo, are 
as yet without monuments,:is the one 
which is dedicated to Cuautemoc, the 
last of the Aztec rulers. This memorial 
stands upon a slight elevation which is 
reached by ascending a short stair-way 
guarded -upon each side by bronze 
leopards. The lower of the three sec- 
tions, which constitute the pedestal, is 
ornamented upon two sides by suitable 
inscriptions, and upon the other two 
by reliefs, of which the one upon the 
south side is the most interesting. 

This relief represents the tortures to 
which Cuautemoc and hiscousin Tlaco. 
pan, Prince of Texcoco, were subjected 
by Cortez, who endeavored to force 
from Cuautemoc the secret of the hid- 
den treasure. The relief represents 
Cuautemoc and Tlacopan bound 
stone slabs with their feet hanging over 
flames of fire. Around the tortured 
warriors are clustered the Spaniards, 
anxiously awaiting the secret, which 
he never disclosed. ‘‘Donot be weary,’’ 
he said to his tormentors; ‘‘he who has 
resisted famine, death and the wrath of 
the gods, is not capable of humiliating 
himself now like a weak woman ; the 
treasury of the kings of Mexico I sub- 
merged in the lake four days before the 
siege of the city, and you will never 
find it.’’ Even to the present time the 
anniversary of his torture, which was 
on the twenty-first day of August, is 
honored by a fes‘a observed by the 
Indians. 

The faseo presents at all times a 
charming appearance, but upon feast 
days it becomes a perfect panorama of 
equipages filled with haughty dons and 
dignified seworas, with gallant seors 
and bewitching seforifas, all speeding 
in one endless chain down one side and 
up the other like a series of marches 
and countermarches, which are quick- 
ened by the lively airs from the orches- 
tras in the glorietas. It seems to be 
a fondness in the Mexican nature to 
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convert every festive hour into a dress 
parade, in which every one goes in to 
see and be seen, for such is what the 
Paseo presents upon a feast day ; and 
on a Sunday morning this pleasure is 
indulged in to a more striking degree 
in the ‘‘ Alameda.”’ 

The ‘‘ Alameda”’ is a beautifully de- 
signed park, located in the heart of the 
city. Besides the many short prome- 
nades, which lead among its flowers 
and tropical plants, there is an espe- 
cially broad and attractive one upon 
which society’s dress parades are held. 
If you should chance to be near the 
‘*Alameda’’ upon a Sabbath morning 
you would find every one busy prepar- 
ing the mall for the ‘‘ turn out.’’ Sweep- 
ing, trimming, arranging of chairs and 
the stretching of the canvas gives to the 
‘* Alameda”’ an air of unusual activity. 
At eleven o’clock one of the orchestras 
strikes a lively march, which is the sig- 
nal for the opening of the carnival. In 
a few moments thereafter the mall will 
be crowded with gaudily-attired char- 
acters strutting about in such an af- 
fected manner as to puzzle one to decide 
whether this is Spanish cake walk, or 
whether the contents of some ball-room 
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has suddenly been poured intothe ‘‘ Ala- 
meda.’’ If the magnetism of this whirl 
does not draw you into its current you 
can relish the novelty by dropping into 
one of the chairs, for which you will be 
readily assessedavea/, Inthiscozy posi- 
tion you can sit in the balmy air listen- 
ing to the music and watching this 
unique procession, which usually lasts 
abouttwohours. Although the ‘‘/aseo’’ 
and the ‘‘Alameda”’ are restricted to 
the autocracy, the peon has the same 
fondness of putting himself upon exhi- 
bition as his more favored countrymen. 
If you will turn in the opposite direc- 
tion you will find near the suburb of 
the city a long, narrow canal called 
the ‘‘La Viga,’’ which is to the peon 
what the ‘‘Paseo’’ is to the aristocrat. 
The Viga is one of the few vestiges left 
of the original Aztec city, which was 
the Venice of the new world. Originally 
the valley of Mexico was mainly occu- 
pied by an immense lagoon, but since 
the introduction of measures which 
have largely drained this basin, the 
original lagoon has formed itself into 
six small lakes, of which Lake Tex- 
coco is the lowest and the largest. It 
receives the overflow from the others, 
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and is connected with the edge of the 
city by the Viga canal; so that this 
canal not only serves as an outlet to the 
lakes, but becomes at once an artery of 
commerce and pleasure. Its banks are 
lined upon one side with some of the 
most ancient and unique structures to 
be seen in Mexico. On the other side 
isa rudely-constructed Paseo, which in 
places is made particularly attractive 
by its unusual location and the beauti- 


- ful archways which are formed by over- 


hanging limbs of the trees. 

The most profitable time to visit the 
Viga is in the early morning, and the 
best location from which to obtain a 
view of this attractive sight is at the 
Garitas, or the gates, where the numer- 
ous boats loaded with an endless vari- 
ety of cargoes are passed upon the 
payment of the toll. Here you see an 
amusing variety of boats loaded with 
all kinds of material, from stone, wood 
and other crude substances to the pleas- 
ing effects noticed in the barges packed 
with vegetables of varied hues and the 
canoes filled with beautiful bouquets. 
But upon feast days the sight is still 
more beautiful, for then the picturesque 
bridges whichspan this interesting canal 
become crowded with animated figures 
in gaudy attire; and, as for the waters 


below, they fairly swarm with barbaric- 
looking gondolas decorated with gar- 
lands of flowers and filled with occu- 
pants in the highest state of glee. 
Music and merriment are mingled with 
sunshine and flowers, and all are 
into one of 


misfortunes and frailties that are not 
restricted to any individual nation, but 
are common to the human race the 
world over, and in speaking of these 
frailties in Mexico, we deal with their 
character and degree as they appear in 
the eyes of the traveler. Begging ex- 
ists in the most colossal proportions, 
and is of the most pathetic character. 
In fact, those who live in the United 
States are unable to conceive what 
pauperism really means until they cross 
the Rio Grande. 

Among the best and most prominent 
articles of diet to which the peon is 
accustomed, are the /ortillas, frijoles, 
cili con carne, a little dulce, and perhaps 
a glass of pulgue, or a sample of ¢eguzla 
thrown in. This is what the peon 
would call exceptionally high living, 
and really such a diet is enjoyed by a 
very small proportion of this class. In 
some parts of Mexico the /ortilla serves 
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the purpose of a plate, and when the 
meal is ended the plate itself is eaten. 
If food of such a coarse quality, and 
that in such meagre quautities, should 
represent the exception, it need not be 
a surprise if illustrations of the worst 
should be almost incredible. To refer 
to an entire family as subsisting upon 
a diet of a single rod of sugar-cane per 
day may seem strange, yet it is a 
common occurrence to walk upon the 
‘*Zokalo,’’ beneath the shadow of the 
Grand Cathedral, and notice a peon 
with perhaps three or four children 
drop five or six centavos into the trav 
of one of the venders, 
and take therefrom the 
same number of small 
glasses, holding about 
a gill and filled with 
dulce, which is nothing 
more than a gelatine 
which has been flav- 
ored, colored and sweet- 
ened. A glass of this 
for each of the family 
constitutes a breakfast, 
which is eaten upon the 
spot. 

One of the saddest 
features peculiar to the 
Mexican beggars is the 
percentage of blindness 
which exists among 
them, and which is a 
result of their licen- 
tious and unclean hab- 
its. So numerous are 
they that at times they 
will fairly besiege the 
trains. All sizes and 
ages will be represented, from the blind, 
maimed and decrepit old mendicants, 
to the tattered and interesting little 
ninos and nifas, who hold out their 
tiny palms and join in the plaintive 
chorus of ‘‘ centavo, senor.’’ This 
is not confined to the trains and the 
streets; even the entrances to the 
churches are not without the crouch- 
ing forms of blind and ragged beggars. 

In the City of Mexico, stealing is 
practiced by a certain class as one of 
the fine arts. The Mexican thief is 
so polite, so clever in his work and so 
scientific in his methods that it has 
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been said if he and a Parisian pick- 
pocket were stealing for points, it would 
be difficult to decide asto which should 
receive the highest rating. 

In the country at large, petty theft 
is not any more noticeable than else- 
where ; but when you reach the Cap- 
ital, you will usually receive a timely . 
warning, if not an untimely experi- 
ence. 

There isa feature about the dress of 
many tourists which forms a tempta- 
tion that the Mexican thief cannot 
resist. It is the practice of carrying a 
kerchief in the side coat-pocket, with 
a liberal portion of one 
corner exposed to view. 
To them this is an indi- 
cation that its possessor 
is one of the late ar- 
rivals, and is often used 
as a bait by those who 
are not late arrivals to 
trap an unsuspecting 
thief. While loitering 
about the Zokalo in 
company with a gentle- 
man who has had varied 
experiences in Mexico, 
this dodge was proposed 
and carried out with the 
usual result. 

We started down the 
‘* Calle de San Fran- 
cisco,’’ which is one of 
the principal thorough- 
fares of the Capital. 
One end of the kerchief 
was flowing from the 
side coat-pocket in the 
most tempting manner ; 
but in this instance precaution was 
taken to securely pin the other end 
within the coat. We had gone but a 
little more than a block before a pair 
of slender fingers reached out in the 
crowdand jerked at the kerchief, which 
did not pull as easily as was expected. 

One of the strongest traits in the 
Mexican character is his fondness for 
gambling and sports of an exciting 
nature. The peon will tramp for miles, 
and then almost pawn his scalp to 
wager upon the outcome of a cock- 
fight ; and the modest se#orita, whose 
ethics are uncompromisingly exact, 
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will so forget herself at a bull fight as 
to wave her fan in recognition of any 
exceptional maneuvers made by some 
member in the ring below. 

Feast days and Sundays are largely 
monopolized by the cock pit, the bull 
ring and the gaming table. Along the 
Viga canal and at Tacubaya, which is 
a few kilometers beyond the Castle of 
Chapultepec, can be seen perfect 
‘* Monto Carlos,’’ where legalized gam- 
ing is conducted with such vigor that 
a spectator is forced to think that if the 
Mexicans were as energetic in all mat- 
ters as they are in gaming, Mexico 
would be the first nation in the world. 

The favorite gaming resorts of the 
peons are along the Viga canal. Here 
and there are groups of low adobe 
buildings with thatched roofs ; beneath 
which are restaurants, cantinas, pul- 
querias and all the games the laws al- 
low, including many which they do 
not allow. The interesting feature of 
these resorts is the hardened charac- 
ters which swarm about, and the prim- 
itiveness which pervades everything 
about the place. 

In Tacubaya there is more of a vari- 
ety inthe games as well asthe gamblers. 
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The streets of this little suburb are 
packed with peons engaged in small 
games, while the autocratic don is try- 
ing his luck in the enormous gambling 
hall situated in an attractive garden 
just beyond. If you visit this garden 
and glance into this hall, you will ob- 
tain a good idea of what gambling 
means in Mexico. Here you will see 
a table about seventy-five feet long 
with four or five stacks of dollars, 
amounting in all to over a barrel of 
silver. The places about this table are 
always in demand, and a number ,are 
occupied by venturesome sefioritas who 
are trying their hand at ‘‘ the wheel of 
Fortune.’’ 

A scene of a similar nature was wit- 
nessed in Orizaba, where about one 
hundred men, women and children, 
with a cross of ashes upon their-fore- 
heads, which the priest had marked 
upon them in the morning, the day be- 
ing Ash Weduesday, were intensely ab- 
sorbed in gambling beneath the very 
shadow of the church itself. 

In every gaming center there isa lib- 
eral number of Au/guerias to which the 
players can repair for nerve stimulation. 
The origin of pu/gue dates back to the 
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time of the Aztecs, and at present it is 
to the Mexican what beer is to the Ger- 
man. Its daily consumption amounts 
tosuch an enormous quantity that it has 
become one of the principal sources of 
revenue to the Government, and a 
hacienda of first-class maguey plants is 
considered as one of the most profitable 
investments in Mexico. It is produced 
by cutting out the heart of the largest 
Agave Americana, or century plant, 
which leaves a cup-shaped depression 
in the central part of the plant, into 
which the sap flows in quantities of 
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of pulgue to the Capital requires the 
use of a number of separate trains. In 
its appearance pulgue looks very much 
like diluted milk. A foreigner seldom 
relishes his first glass of this beverage. 


One of the most interesting features 
in connection with the Capital is the 
wonderful collection of Aztec relics in 
the National Museum, where a rare 
archeological treat awaits the traveler 
and, if he takes the trouble, he can still 
find many landmarks bearing upon the 
siege of the original City of Tenoch- 


Gambling in the streets of Tacubaya. 


more than a gallon per day for a period 
of over a month. As this depression 
becomes filled, a peon comes along and 
empties it by means of an acocote, which 
is a rude-looking pipette constructed 
of a long gourd by drilling capillary 
openings into itsends. Thisjuice, which 
is called agua miel, or honey water, is 
then allowed to flow into a reservoir 
consisting of a hog-skin, which he car- 
ries upon his back. When this recep- 
tacle is filled, it is carried to the casa, 
where the juice is allowed to undergo 
fermentation, which prepares it for the 
market. To transfer the daily product 


itlan, the metropolis of the Aztecs. Pro- 
jotypes of the chinampas, or floating 
gardens, can be seen along the Viga 
canal, and the causeway where AI- 
varado, the lieutenant of Cortez, made 
his famous leap upon the dismal night, 
can still be located. 

The shape of the Republic of Mexico 
has been compared to a cornucopia, 
with its broad end directed toward the 
United States. The central part of this 
vast territory is occupied by a plateau 
ranging over eight thousand feet above 
sea level. On the west this plateau 
gradually slants toward the Pacific 
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ocean, on the east it inclines toward the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

In passing from the plateau to the 
hot lands, a journey which, if possible, 
every traveler in Mexico should avail 
himself of, you will witness some of the 
rarest scenery in the world. You leave 
the Capital in the early morning for 
Vera Cruz over the Mexican railway ; 
at noon you reach the station of Es- 
peranza, beyond which the beautiful 
scenery begins, and then continues to 
within about fifty kilometers of the city 
of Vera Cruz, where you encounter hot 
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of feet below, and as you peep across 
this valley you will see the encircling 
mountains, whose sides resemble huge 
folds of green velvet, and whose pointed 
peaks cut a ragged line into the blue 
and white horizon. When you reach 
the station of Bota, which is just above 
the village of Maltrata, you will be sa- 
luted by a coterie of barefooted zzias, 
who raise their baskets of flowers and 
fruit temptingly before you and sing 
their little songs of ‘‘ Flores senor, Fruita 
senor.’’ When the train grinds its way 
onward they will wave their tiny fin- 
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sandy plains thickly studded with cha- 
parral. Soon after leaving Esperanza 
the train is carefully inspected, its 
wheels are examined, brakes tested and 
everything prepared for the descent to 
the lowlands. As you near the edge 
of the plateau the valleys spread them- 
selves before you like marvelous pano- 
ramas. Suddenly the train will begin 
to grind and twist, and in the uext 
moment you will be following a serpen- 
tine track built upon a terrace cut into 
the side of the mountain. From your 
window you can look down into the 
luxuriant valley of La Joya, thousands 


gers, and, with a musical ‘‘Adios 
senor,’’ dart down the mountain to the 
village of Maltrata, which lies spread 
out like a checker-board in the bottom 
of the valley. To reach Maltrata, which 
is less than a mile below, it is neces- 
sary to pass along a number of curves 
and reverse curves, amounting to a dis- 
tance of five or six kilometers. The lit- 
tle niwas take the more direct course 
and reach Maltrata ahead of the train ; 
and when you arrive, the same little 
eyes will sparkle like brilliants, as the 
children again temptingly hold their 
baskets of flowers and fruits before you 
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and smile at your amazement in allow- 
ing them to beat the railway. 

After leaving the valley of La Joya, 
you enter the Barranca del Infernillo, 
or the ravine of the little hell. In 
passing through this darvanca you ride 
along the very edge of a precipitous 
cliff hundreds of feet high. This ravine 
opens into the valley of Orizaba, in 
which lies one of the most ancient and 
interesting towns along the road. This 
town, Orizaba, is a place that should 
not escape the traveler’s attention. It 
is located just above the ‘‘ fever level,’’ 
and lies in the most pleasant climate 
of the country. Its low, squatty dwell- 
ing houses, its quaint churches and 
picturesque mills all combine to make 
it a most interesting place, even if de- 
prived of the beautiful orchids which 
abound in this region, and the 
noted cascades of the Rincon 
Granda and Barrio Nueva. 

The peak of Orizaba, which 
hitherto has only been seen by 
glimpses, now comes in full view 
with its pearly cone piercing the 
opalescent skies. The road from 
Orizaba to Vera Cruz is filled with 
varied and beautiful plants and 
trees, which are festooned with 4 
mosses and decorated with orchids 
that wave in the perfumed breezes. 
This is the paradise of nature, 7 
ornamented with tropical vegeta- 
tion, perfumed with 
blossoms, and enliv- 
ened with solos from 
warblersintheirmany- 
hued regalias. In pas- 
sing through this floral 
region you never lose 
sight of the peak of 
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Orizaba, whose silver cone reminds 
you of an aged sentinel guarding the 
enchanted regions of the boundless 
park below. Not until you reach the 
hot plains surrounding Vera Cruz do 
you lose sight of this glistening peak. 

The traveler usually reaches Vera 
Cruz in a frightened and prejudiced 
state otf mind. The abundance of 
well-meaning advice, and the numer- 
ous uninviting descriptions which 
he hears while yet upon the plateau, 
makes him feel like getting out of Vera 
Cruz long before he ever gets in. Itis 
true that the city is paradoxically com- 
posed of a notable amount of cleanli- 
ness and uncleanliness; for to stand 
off and take a general view from a dis- 
tance you would at once pronounce it 
by far one of the cleanest cities in the 
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Republic: and, again, as you passalong 
its streets, whose surfaces are faultlessly 
swept, you will suddenly encounter 
intolerable stenches. The streets are 
remarkably straight, and, so far as the 
eye can see, unusually clean. In fact, 
in some quarters the gutters of the 
street are swabbed daily with crude 
carbolic acid, which in itself contrib- 
utes to the total stench of the town. 
Unlike most Mexican cities, the houses 
are commonly two or three stories 
high, an exception necessary as a pro- 
tection from the many fatal and varied 
forms of fevers. The green skutters 
and odd porticoes have created a com- 
parison between Vera Cruz and old 
Spain. You will scarcely have en- 
tered the city before your attention 
will be attracted by the numerous buz- 
zards, or zopilotes, flying about ; these 
constitute the scavengers of the town, 
and the killing of one of these birds 
renders the offender liable to punish- 
ment. Aside from the intense heat 
and that peculiar, intolerable stench 
the inhabitants themselves are an inter- 
esting study. It is not their cosmo- 
politan nature which interests you as 
much as it is their physical condition, 
for here an acute observer can detect 


the secret of the remarkable preserva- 
tion of the peon of the plateau, not- 
withstanding his miserable and insuf- 
ficient food and unsanitary surround- 
ings. On the table-lands the peon re- 
ceives much less for his labors, his 
food is more sparing, and his over- 
crowding greater and surroundings 
filthier; yet you do not observe the 
proportionate number of chronic suffer- 
ers that are common in the lowlands. 
It is a fact that, even upon the plateau, 
the death rate is far higher than the 
natural conditions warrant; but this 
death rate is mainly dependent upon 
epidemic diseases, of which the com- 
monest are small-pox and typhus fever, 
diseases which, with proper sanitation, 
could practically be overcome. This 
makes you believe more than ever that 
if there is any place where the inhabi- 
tants should never die it is upon the 
Mexican plateau. The rarefied air, the 
uniformity of climate, the charm of the 
country, the constancy of the sunshine, 
and, if properly managed, the fertility 
of the soil, should combine to make the 
Mexican plateau the health resort of the 
Western Hemisphere. This fact must 
become known, the sanitation im- 
proved, the accommodation increased, 
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and then time alone will be necessary 
to cause an influx of pilgrims from the 
North, who will regain their health and 
become prominent and usefulaccessions 
to our sister Republic. Were it not for 
these natural advantages, the peon, with 
his insufficient nourishment and im- 
proper hygienic surroundings, would, 
in a few years, be practically wiped 
away by astill more destructive disease 
than those 
which already 
occasion such a 
heavy and un- 
necessarily high 
death rate. 

A visit to Vera 
Cruz can be 
made with reas- 
onable safety be- 
tween the mid- 
dle of December 
and the middle 
of March; at all 
other times the 
foreigner courts 
an unnecessary 
danger and cer- 
tainly exposes 
himselftoan un- 
reasonable de- 
gree of discomfort by such indiscretion. 

From reports of the American Consul, 
Mr. Chas. Schaefer, it appearsthat there 
are about forty chances in one hun- 
dred in favor of foreigners dying when 
infected with yellow fever; and, if the 
time of the year in visiting Vera Cruz 
is disregarded, the escape of an attack 
of this fever is a practical impossibility, 
even with the most careful precaution. 
From an abstract of Mr. Schaefer’s 
observations, calculating the popula- 
tion of the city at about 30,000, the 
death rate for 1894 was 53!4 to the 
thousand. There were 1,605 deaths, of 
which 209 were from yellow fever, 40 
from small-pox, and 1,356 from other 
causes. Generally speaking, more die 
from tuberculosis than from any other 
single catise, proving the salubrious 
influence of the high altitude of the 
plateau. 

A feature which makes many trav- 
elers desirous of getting out of Vera 
Cruz soon after the arrival is the heat, 
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which, even in the mornings of Janu- 
ary or February, becomes sweltering. 
If you chance to visit the sandy beach 
near the southern extremity of the 
city, you will be able to appreciate 
some of the discomforts to which the 
residents of the hot-lands are subjected. 
One who is unaccustomed to this cli- 
mate can scarcely tolerate a visit to this 
beach during the hottest part of the 


Castle San Juan de Ulloa. 


day, and if such a visit is undertaken 
you will find the boiling sands swarm- 
ing with lizards, snakes, and a host of 
pestiferous insects. Sleeping in one of 
the hotels means to spend a night in an 
incubator. 

Among the interesting sights about 
Vera Cruz is the Castle of San Juan de 
Ulloa, which is located upon the island 
where Cortez landed, in the year of 
1519. In the construction of the castle 
the better part of a century was con- 
sumed, and from its massive appear- 
ance and the numerous bombardments 
to which it has been subjected, there 
is every reason to believe that its hoary 
walls will withstand the ravages of 
centuries to come. 

During my visit it was still used asa 
prison, but has since been converted into 
an arsenal and a ship-yard. It is prob- 
able that in the entire world therenever 
was a prison surrounded with more 
sunshine and filled with more gloom 
than San Juan. To walk along one of 
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its enclosures and suddenly see numer- 
ous arms, partly enveloped in tattered 
sleeves, thrusted through the casements 
produces a most weird sensation; and 
if you step to one of these casements 
and get a glimpse of the interior, not 
to speak of the underground cells, 
you will be forcibly reminded of Dore’s 
illustrations of the Inferno. But with 
all this Vera Cruz is not without some 
very attractive features, and, in fact, 
most of the unattractive features are of 
an unavoidable nature. Much of the 
stench which makes the town so un- 
pleasant is owing to the flatness of the 
location and the utter absence of drain- 
age, so that the vaults, which are within 
the houses, with the best of attention, 
become in this intense heat centers for 
the foulest odors. 

Among the notable attractions is a 
high school whose curriculum is of the 
highest and broadest character; a 
library that many American cities of 
three times the population of Vera 
Cruz would be proud of; and a mer- 
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cantile house whose size and peculiar 
history make it an extremely attrac- 
tiveestablishment. It occupiesa famous 
old convent whuse stair-ways consist of 
wonderfully constructed arches of stone, 
and in a niche in one of the walks can 
still be seen one of the original saints 
of the convent. 


In returning to the table-lands you 
can select the Inter-oceanic road which 
passes through wildly romantic ravines, 
and by antique villages with moss- 
grown churches and abandoned con- 
vents. The journey is begun in the 
early part of the afternoon, which ena- 
bles you to witness, while in the midst 
of the wildest mountain scenery, a sun- 
set of a marvelous grandeur. By night 
you reach the town of Jalapa, which 
in the moonlight appears as though it 
were glued to the almost canes 
lar side of the mountain. At Jalapa 
every one puts up for the night. Even 
the locomotive isside-tracked as though 
torest for the mountain-climbing, which 
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begins the next morning before day- 
break. When the journey is resumed 
you are just beneath the clouds, 
through which you can see the gray 
outlines of the distant peaks, which, 
in the gradually rising sun, appear 
like monstrous ghosts. After whirling 
along the most fantastic curves you 
reach the clouds, and then everything 
is wrapped in dense fog. Soon you 
are above the clouds, and then you can 
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Drawn by W. L. Maclean, 


look down through the mist upon the 
villages below, just as you looked up 
at the peaks an hour before. In reach- 
ing the plateau the road describes 
curves and figures about the different 
peaks which enables you to obtain 
glimpses of villages an hour before the 
train reaches them. This continues 


until you reach the city of Puebla, 
which is located toward the edge of the 
plateau. 


‘“Arbol de la Noche Triste.” 


The tree under which Cortez slept on the ‘** Dismal Night.” 


AN IDYL OF SECTION 8. . 


BY OLGA 


T was in 1870, in south-west Mis- 

souri. The railroad had been graded 
to Section 8, and there a nomadic 
group of many nationalities settled it- 
self, and formed what the citizens 
down in the valleys called ‘‘Shanty 
Town.”’ 

The surveyor’s line had been un- 
swerving and. inconsiderate in its 
course, passing straight through beau- 
tiful orchards and gardens, and cutting 
off corners of buildings if they were 
not moved. But Shanty Town, in lo- 
cating itself, infringed upon nobody 
so far as ground space was concerned. 
It occupied a part of the swamp-edged 
tableland of the Ozark mountain range, 
which was rocky and arid. Unless the 
rattle-snake shook his tail in wrath as 
he retired to the hollows, no protest 
was made against the invasion of gra- 
ders and tie makers, though, in the 
eyes of the natives down the country, 
who prided themselves upon their 
homespun decorum, their mode of life 
was outlandish and low. 

The railroad was to be a great inno- 
vator, and its first center of business 
as a market-place for butter, milk, 
eggs and fruit,, was Shanty Town. 
Its rollicking night-life, its drinking, 
and gambling for small stakes, caused 
‘‘wildness’’ to break out anew among 
several farmers—wildness, which, un- 
der the regular conditions of rural ex- 
istence, had lain dormant for a long 
time ; and there cropped up a like ten- 
dency in the young men who looked 
upon the easy, loose living in Shanty 
Town, and tasted its ‘‘bust head’’ 
whiskey. 

Low log huts, with earth floors, 
made comfortable with mud-filled 
chinks, were the domiciles for families ; 
and the same kind of huts on a larger 
scale served for boarding houses, in 
which unmarried men ate and lodged. 
Rude structures built of planks set on 
end were used for the two saloons and 
the solitary drug store. Without model 
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or plan, the town was built among 
scrub-oaks, and its inhabitants soon 
made roads from one house to another 
which, in their crookedness and nar- 
rowness, resembled hog paths in the 
woods. They wound around piles of 
ties, depressions in the earth, and clay 
heaps here and there. Two broad 
roads led to the saloons, and they were 
straighter. 

The time was to come for the passing 
away of Shanty Town; and with it 
a double-apartment boarding-house, 
which set back from the other houses, 
the four-paned back windows of whieh 
looked out upon a swamp. But in- 
cidents connected with it remained 
in the memory of John Allen, the far- 
mer. This boarding-house was kept 
by an Irishman and his wife. With 
them lived the latter’s niece, Kate Dig- 
gins. Kate's wantonness, her spright- 
liness and daring, won for her the name 
of ‘‘The Imp.’’ Some said that the 
‘*divil’’ was in her eyes, but they said, 
too, that she was the light of their sec- 
tion; and any of the young men would 
have preferred to suffer from her mis- 
chievous tricks rather than be un- 
noticed by her. Though they were 
never permitted to make love to her, 
they came to feel that she was theirs, 
to have and to hold, inasmuch as she 
remained with them while several other 
lights of her sex had come, grown rest- 
less, and passed on. She belonged to 
Section 8. 

One morning late in March she was 
folding the blankets and laying them 
on the bunks, smooth and orderly, all 
the while singing ‘‘ Bantry Bay.’’ John 
Allen walked around the swamp with 
a basket of eggs on hisarm. He was 
silently complaining that he had been 
urged to take eggs to market when he 
ought to have been at the plow. 

Looking out of the window Kate 
said: ‘‘ An’ who’s that ?”’ 

She was especially impish this morn- 
ing. ‘The impishness that prompted 
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her to throw a biscuit after Pat 
O’ Hearn, as he rounded a pile of ties, 
was the same that made her take the 
eggs from the young farmer’s hands 
with a shrill expression of delight, 
which so startled the man that for a 
moment he was speechless. His pink 
face grew a deeper pink, and his large, 
blue eyes stared in wonderment. She 
asked him how many eggs he brought, 
and what he wanted for them ; but he 
said he didn’t know how many there 
were, and that she might give what 
they were worth ; though upon start- 
ing from home his mother said : ‘‘ There 
are four dozen, John, for fifteen 
cents a dozen, and don’t let them cheat 
you.”’ 

The girl looked at John again, and 
then the twinkle passed from her eyes. 
She turned and counted the eggs, at 
intervals looking up at him. Once she 
saw him gazing at one of her heavy 
black braids which had fallen over her 
shoulders, and once at herchubby hand 
as it carried an egg from the basket to 
the table. Handing him the money, 
she said, in very subdued tones : 

‘*They’re seventeen cents a dozen 
to-day. When can you bring some 
more ?’’ ‘‘ Assoon as mother has some 
more—in about a week, I guess,’’ he 
answered. 

As he walked around the house and 
faced the swamp, he put his hand be- 
hind, and felt a torn place in his shirt 
to ascertain if it were at that moment 
above or below the waistband of his 


trousers ; and he thought of his home- 


knit suspenders, wondering if they 
had got much soiled since Sunday. 
Kate returned to the folding of blank- 
ets, for she had put but five bunks in 
order, and had still five on the oppo- 
site side to finish. As she folded and 
smoothed them, old thoughts about 
other round blue eyes were revived. 
Down the hollows and along the hill 
sides, John was walking, seeing noth- 
ing but the buxom, lively sprite who 
laughed in his face, then looked deeply 
at him and grew quiet. He told his 
mother that it was time for the rattle- 
snakes to come out of their holes to 
get a sunning, and that ’Mandy ought 
not to go among the hills, ‘‘I’ll sell 
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the eggs myself,’’ he said. She will- 
ing assented to this, since he had ‘‘ drove 
a bargain,’’ as she thought, and got 
more this time than was expected ; 
‘‘but don’t get acquainted with them 
rough people, John ; their ways ain’t 
your ways.”’ 

He took old Doll to the garden and 
plowed. ‘The blue birds and wrens, in 
their search for nesting-places, rested 
on the palings, twittering in pairs, and 
the sparrows in couples hopped about 
on the new-made clods, all of which 
the plowman was unusually conscious 
of, as their enjoyment echoed that of 
his own heart. 

When he carried eggs to Shanty 
Town again, Kate met him and again 
laughed in his face; not in ridicule, 
but through gladness, a feeling that 
certain lively natures can express in no 
other way. He wore his Sunday suit 
of clothes, and it was he this time who 
was scanned from head to foot. In 
her mind Kate made comparisons be- 
tween him and her rough, clay-bespat- 
tered companions of Section 8, and 
with the candour of one thoughtless 
of appearances and criticism, said, 

‘*T like to look at ye.”’ 

While John believed her, he was 
half afraid of her; but, not to seem 
less courageous than she, he replied, 
as he reached tor his basket : 

‘* And I like to see you, too.’’ 

‘‘Then bring me some more eggs,”’ 
she said, with a bewitching toss of her 
head and a little impatient kick at a 
stool that was in the way of one of her 
feet. 

He left her and planned to invade 
Shanty Town for other purposes than 
to sell eggs. 

In the soft, fading light of another 
day he ascended the hill in front of the 
farm-house door, and with bold aspect 
approached the rude town ; but as he 
drew near it his courage waned, and 
he wavered in his purpose. What 
would he do when he arrived there? 
He thought of the boarders that he 
might encounter, and said : 

‘* Maybe they’ll act bad, and maybe 
she’1l wonder what I come for.’’ 

Hereached the swamp, still unsettled 
as to whattodo. Looking at one of the 
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back windows, through which shone 
a small lamp, he sat down on a log 
and watched it. The bull-frogs sang 
around him, and he looked more and 
more wistfully towards the little win- 
dow. Forms crossed it and recrossed 
it, as in a panorama, and then he saw 
men pass out the door on the opposite 
side of the house. They had eaten 
supper, and were going out into the 
two broad roads, into which others 
and others were turning. Then a 
smaller form bobbed up and moved 
about. With a quick-beating heart he 
watched it, as the moth watches the 
star, while it passed back and forth, 
now blotting out the little flame, and 
now being illuminated by it while pass- 
ing on the other side of the lamp. 
When he had been chilled, without 
knowing it, and was stiffened by the 
long sitting, the little flame went out 
and his loved star had set. While 
Kate slumbered, snugly tucked in her 
bunk, he walked home by the light of 
the stars. 

The next evening he again saunt- 
ered up the hill, and, reaching the 
swamp, sat upon the log without 
any definite purpose. As much as he 
longed to be with the girl of whom he 
thought all day as he worked in the 
field, there seemed to be a barrier at 
her threshold. As informal as were 
the denizens of Shanty Town, their 
ways, as his mother had said, were not 
his ways ; and it seemed to him that 
he must sit with the frogs that sang 
their monotonous song for her day and 
night, and get what solace he could 
from gazing at her through the little 
window ; or else he must continue to 
sell eggs at her house, which sordid 
business, in connection with love-mak- 
ing, was unsatisfactory. Sitting there 
expecting to see a repetition of the 
previous panorama, and anxiously 
awaiting the passing out of the men, 
he was surprised to see Kate, with a 
shawl over her head, dart around the 
house and along the path toward him. 
Though his heart beat with violent 
joy, he stirred not until she came up 
to him and uttered a little cry, not of 
alarm, but of surprise : 

‘* Who are you?”’ 
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‘‘Don’t be scared,’’ said John. ‘‘It’s 
just me, John Allen, who brought eggs 
to you.”’ 

‘*O, I was just running over to Mrs. 
Hagerty’s to get some yeast; but how 
comes it you are here?’’ 

‘*T was just passin’, and stopped to 
listen to the frogs. I love to hear ’em 
holler.’’ 

‘*Come and go with me,’’ she said ; 
and he went. 

As they walked on, passing by Mrs. 
Hagerty’s and along the outskirts of 
the cluster of dimly lighted homes, 
they exchanged bits of information 
regarding their past lives. That of 
the young farmer had been uneventful, 
but that of the light of Shanty Town 
had been changeful, and contained some 
shadows which she passed over. She 
had for five years kept pace withthe 
newer ends of railroads, generally mov- 
ing on when the shining steel rails were 
laid on the grading. When the rattling 
cars passed over them she felt the im- 
pulse to move on. She would leave 
this section in the summer, she said. 
At this John’s heart sank, and with 
forced cheer he asked : 

‘* Will you have to go?”’ 

‘‘T must go with uncle and aunt.’’ 

‘‘Aint you got any father or mother?”’ 

‘*No,’’ she replied, without show of 
regret, which left her companion with- 
out a wished-for excuse for showing 
sympathy. 

He took her hand to re-adjust her 
arm that lay within his own, and when 
he found that it was docile and helpless- 
like, he held it with a surer grasp. 
Then he forgot that she would go away 
in the summer, or at any other time. 
Beneath the exterior which, to the 
young men of Shanty Town was some- 
thing like beautiful impressionless 
steel, there throbbed this night a warm 
heart responsive to love; and when 
John, lost to fear through the sudden 
power of passion, threw his arm 
around her yielding form, she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Oh, Mike!’’ ‘The name by 
which she called him he heard not, for 
at that moment a masculine cry of 
‘*Kat-e-e!’’ rang out in the stillness. 
The yeast was needed. She released 
herself and said good night, and ina 
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“Over the new steel rails, a hand-car rattled past.’ 


moment she had bounded away. Her 
companion felt disappointed, then an- 
noyed ; but when well on his way home 
he blessed his good fortune for the 
evening’s happiness. The touch of 
the chubby hand was with him until 
he was in bed asleep. 

The spring clearing and plowing de- 
manded his time, and he was compelled 
to let the marketing revert to ’Mandy ; 
but night after night he sat on the log 
by the swamp and watched the little 
window, vainly hoping that Kate might 
again have an errand outside. There 
was uneasiness about him at home. His 
mother said with a sigh, ‘‘He’s taken 
in by the wild set. like some o’ the rest 
of ’em.’’ 

While the lone watcher sat on the 
log, on a rude box in a corner of one of 
the rooms, sat Kate with a young man 
who held her hand in his. He resem- 
bled John; and he it was to whom 
Kate’s thoughts reverted when she first 
looked upon the young farmer and sud- 
denly grew quiet, as she counted the 
eggs. He was the original and John 
was the double, whom she had half 
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taken to her heart in lieu of the one 
she thought lost to her. The old lover 
had come back. 

Growing impatient with his fruitless 
waiting by the swamp, John went less 
often; but on a Sunday morning, after 
weeks had gone by, impelled by a 
strong desire to know his fate, he started 
to Shanty Town. Taking an unusual 
route through the woods, he reached 
the grading some distance from thescene 
of his night vigils. Over the new steel 
rails a hand-car rattled past. On it sat 
Kate upon her little trunk. A young 
man with pink face and large blue eyes 
stood working the handle up and down, 
with the important air of one propelling 
the universe. 

At the sight of this, John’s heart 
rose, and then in dismay he stood till it 
sank lower and lower. When the swift- 
flying object became a speck in the 
distance, where the converging steel 
rails met at a point, he turned away. 
Hope suggested that she had gone off 
on a day’s ride; for she did not in- 
tend to leave section eight before the 
summer. She had said so; and the 
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summer had not quite come. ‘‘ But 
who’s the feller with her,’’ he said. She 
was gone, gone, it seemed to him ; and 
upon reflection the situation inspired 
but little hope; but to make sure of the 
state of affairs he returned the next 
night to the swamp. 

Amid the croaking of the frogs he 
stood looking at the double log cabin, 
upon which lay the silvery light of the 
moon. The two dark windows told of 
desertion, and carried desolation to the 
lover’s heart. 

Soon the trains were rattling over 
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the rails according to a time table, and 
not only the light of Shanty Town, but 
all that was alive of it had been trans- 
ferred to a forward section. The grass 
grew over the paths, the down-trodden 
shrubbery and bent scrub-oaks straight- 
ened themselves and invited the return 
of the rattlesnakes, which glided about 
the abandoned cabins; and _ silence 
reigned on that portion of the Ozark 
tableland devoid of human habitation, 
though at times a solitary man would 
sit on a log by a swamp, in the solemn 
company of the frogs. 


ROBERT TOOMBS AS COMMENCEMENT ORATOR. 


BY JULIA REED. 


E had no right to be commence- 
ment orator, save the right of 
genius, and it was not intended that he 
should be commencement orator; yet 
he was, and without a rival. 

On an afternoon in early spring the 
faculty met in secret council. Suddenly, 
as in a deep silence they awaited the 
accused, one of their number who dur- 
ing the entire conference had sat mute, 
hands stuffed nervously in his pockets, 
feet stretched out as far as nature would 
permit, using his whole anatomy to sit 
on, jerked one hand free, dashed it 
through his hair and ejected with pas- 
sion: ‘‘It’s a mess of a thing you’ve 
done! If Bob has ruined the boys, he’s 
done done it!’’ The faculty looked 
aghast at the mathematician’s lapse 
into localisms. ‘‘ Let the boy stay,’’ 
he continued, his anger melting into 
tenderness, ‘‘take hisdiplomaand make 
his speech. There is more good in him 
than there is bad. ‘The worst he does 
is known. In your college are a hun- 
dred far worse.’’ ‘‘No; I’m not up- 
holding him! It’s a—!”’ 

Those nervous twitches of eyes, nose, 
and mouth, ever this professor’s safety- 
valve, pronounced the word etiquette 
denied his tongue. 

‘It's only too true he is bad; but 
don’t shake him from your fingers as 


a thing too vile for a touch, and leave 
the rest of them here to rot in your 
midst!’’ 

The hand went back to the pocket, 
the spine reassumed functions never in- 
tended, while from beneath his shaggy 
brows, the mathematician watched the 
graceful, boyish figure standing easily 
before his judges, no feature save the 
eye betraying any emotion. 

The trial over. Robert Toombs stood 
condemned by his own confessions. He 
bowed low: ‘‘Good evening, gentle- 
men! We will meet again on more equal 
footing!’’ His hand lay a moment on 
the knob; he turned half around; 
‘* Sirs, may I ask if the wife or daugh- 
ter of one of you gentlemen has ever 
seen me when I—was not agentleman?”’ 
For the first time, the proud underlip 
quivered. Another low bow: ‘‘I thank 
you deeply for this kind assurance. I 
thought it might help my mother to 
know this.’’ 

The door had but closed on the ex- 
pelled boy, when the erratic professor 
brought his fist down upon his leg with 
such force as made his colleagues quake 
for his old bones, as he exclaimed, 

‘* He’s got more sense than the whole 
of us put together! We area set —’”’ 
The door banged on the rest of the sen- 
tence. 
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A minute later, and those old arms 
were around Robert, pressing him close 
to his side, and the old cracked voice 
trembled and broke through its words: 
‘* Yes, Bobby, you are a bad boy—a 
very bad boy—but, then, I love you, 
Bobby—no matter how bad you are, I 
love you.”’ 

Something glistened in the professor’s 
eye and fell on his nose—that nose that 
seemed in the way of everything—and 
he had to hurry off lest that bright 
drop would roll on till it reached ‘‘ Bob- 
by’s’’ face. 


It was Commencement Day! The 
chapel was early filled with eager faces, 
flying ribbons, fluttering fans, and pal- 
pitating hearts. Seated on the stage, 
in a semicircle, were the orators—some 
with faces flushed by the sight of the 
laurel wreath on the chancellor’s desk ; 
others pale with teeth almost chatter- 
ing. A white, trembling one had just 
advanced and timidly announced him- 
self to ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen,’’ when 
martial strains from a brass band en- 
tered the chapel. The youthful de- 
claimer mopped his face in grim satis- 
faction, as the sea of faces turned from 
him to the door through which came 
the sound that set every foot to keeping 
time. The faculty and trustees ex- 
changed glances of indignant wonder 
brass bands were not then permitted 
to stir the speakers’ pulses—and the 
boys felt their eloquence rise within 
them at each note of the horns and 
drums. ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen,’’ was 
the low call repeated from the stage ; 
but the heads were still turned and the 
‘‘small boys’’ leaving by the score. 
With the back of the foe turned to him, 
the orator took his seat, grateful to any 
cause that had prevented his speech. 

The chancellor requested quiet and 
attention, and that the friend nearest 
the door would order the band to leave 
the campus. Fully ten thought them- 
selves ‘‘ the friend nearest the door,”’ 
and went out to execute the chancel- 
lor’s wishes, but never returned. The 
band had been silenced, but on the still 
summer air there floated in through 
open doors and windows a voice ‘‘ like 
that of a fine organ—the fullest and 
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deepest tones of majesty with all the 
melody of the Dorian flute.’’ 

‘Must I stay? Lose ‘the music of 
Handel for the music of the street?’’’ 
was the question written on every face. 
Moved as by a single impulse, the audi- 
ence poured into the campus, some 
with downcast eyes and apologetic 
blushes; others, stumbling blindly, 
impelled by the mesmeric call of a 


Voice whose sound was like the sea, 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free. 


The semicircle of orators on the 
stage sat for a few minutes dazed, 
stunned ; then, with a concert of yells : 
‘*It’s Toombs! It’s Toombs! Toombs! 
Hurrah for Bob! Hurrah for Georgia !’’ 
leaped from the stage, out through the 
nearest windows—the calls of the pro- 
fessors unheeded, unheard. 

A moment, and they were merged 
into the wild, infatuated, screaming, 
shrieking crowd under the old oak in 
front of the chapel, around a dry-goods 
box, on which stood Robert Toombs 
speaking as but one man in a genera- 
tion speaks. The ladies were shaking 
their parasols and fans, waving their 
handkerchiefs, and even tearing the 
flowers from their bonnets to throw at 
his feet, while the men employed every 
known method for tearing in sunder 
their vocal chords, threw their own 
and their neighbors’ new silk hats into 
the air, let them fall under their feet, 
and stamped them with a mad joy—all, 
all in a frantic effort to get rid of their 
burning enthusiasm. 

As Toombs made a signal to the 
band, the students tore him from the 
box, threw him on their shoulders, and 
galloped over the campus like Arabian 
thoroughbreds. And as they went 
round and round, across and back, a 
white-haired man, with hands stuffed 
in his pockets, joined in their shouts: 
‘“That’s right! Go it! Go it, boys! 
Oohree! Oohree for Bobby !’’ Another 
cry, ‘‘Hurrah for old Math!’’ now 
mingled with the hurrahs for Toombs. 

And the Professor of Mathematics, 
seeing himself the cynosure of many 
eyes, turned into the chapel chuckling 
to himself: ‘‘ He’s got more sense than 
the whole of us put together.’’ 
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THE man who has observed the new 
woman from the club window, or got his 
idea of her from the comic papers, has not 
really seen the new woman, nor has he any 
adequate notion of who or what she is. The 
woman whom he has been observing is the 
same whom his father observed from the 
club window before him. Her clothes and 
conduct differ a little from the one of an 
earlier date, but essentially she is the same. 
She is only availing herself of modern 
methods to attain her ends, whatever her 
ends may be; and these ends are not in any 
wise different from those her predecessor 
sought to attain when our fathers watched 
her from the club windows, and discussed 
her before we had comic papers to exagger- 
ate her shortcomings and belittle her poten- 
tial good. She knows now our foibles and 
weaknesses, as she knew our fathers’ before 
us ; and beneath her surface mannishness she 
plays her arts upon us, when she is of the 
artful kind, and conceals her contempt for 
our conceit in thinking that we know her 
ways so much better than she knows them 
herself. This personage, whom we suppose 
to be the new woman, has imitators—it is to 
her credit that she is worthy of imitation—but 
the imitator so unmistakably bears the 
counterfeit stamp that we should be able to 
detect her—by her self-seriousness, if by 
nothingelse. The personage supposed to be 
the new woman is not self-serious. She 
simply has the tact of making men think 
she is, while she is laughing at him all the 
time. 

The supposed new woman is an exclusive 
product of American civilization. She has 
had the shrewdness to see how much ad- 
miration Mr. Phineas T. Barnum elicited 
from his compatriots for the clever manner 
in which he was constantly tricking them ; 
she has seen how easily the most world- 
wise men have been “ faked”’ in many ways. 
Surrounded by frauds in era of ‘‘fakes,”’ 
an unwilling witness to the deference paid 
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to self-assertiveness, is it any wonder that 
she should find some novel trick to draw at- 
tention to her own merits? She has too much 
sound worth to resort to anything bad in it- 
self, and too much cleverness not to see that 
the degenerate of the time is not to be most 
attracted by what is of real value in woman. 
She belongs to clubs, and, so far as it is possi- 
ble to overcome, in a short time, the selection 
evolved by centuries, she has eschewed the 
discussion of millinery and domestics. She 
has appropriated the striped madras shirt, the 
white collar and cuffs, the four-in-hand tie; 
she has donned bloomers, and swung herself 
astride the diamond-frame bicycle with the 
ease of a man and the grace of a woman. 
Staid matrons have decried her, the pulpit 
has thundered against her, the comic papers 
have maliciously cartooned her, but she is 
still with us. That she has in a way made 
herself attractive there is not a doubt ; but it 
is the attractiveness of novelty, and is neces- 
sarily fleeting. In a very few years her club- 
rooms will be occupied wholly by the genu- 
ine new woman ; and the male apparel and 
diamond-frame bicycle will revert to their 
original sole possessors. Meantime the sup- 
posed new woman will have had her pleas- 
ures and her sorrows ; she will have married, 
borne children and fitted them for the duties 
of life ; she will have nursed the sick and 
comforted the sorrowing; she will have 
cheered her husband, and made for him 
those sacrifices of personal comfort and pleas- 
ures that she has been doing for centuries ; 
and she will have sinned, too—God pity her 
and have made uncomplainingly the piti- 
less expiation which civilized man, in imita- 
tion of the Spanish Visigoth and Teutonic 
barbarian, has demanded of her. 


Ir we have been mistaken as to the new 
woman, it might be well to try to determine 
just who the genuine one is, where she may 
be found and what purposes she has in mind 
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to accomplish. The definite type is not now 
comparatively numerous, although there are 
constant and rapid accretions to her ranks, 
while her allies are in great numbers, indefi- 
nitely chasing the franchise and hoplessly 
floundering here and there for want of the 


high fixed purpose which actuates her sister, . 


who knows what she is about and how her 
ends are to be accomplished. 


To find the genuine new woinan of the. 


highest type, and, relatively, in the largest 
numbers, one must leave the larger cities— 
Boston excepted—where the cleverest and 
most influential women, from the necessity 
of their environment, give their talents 
either to society or to the demands of char- 
ity and religion; he must leave the agri- 
cultural community and the villages, where 
the drudgery of woman’s life leaves little 
time for anything besides the petty neighbor- 
hood gossip—a pitiable but physically help- 
ful vent for an over-tired body and over- 
wrought nerves. The highest type of the 
now woman, who is really influencing Amer- 
ican civilization permanently, is to be found 
in the smaller cities. She is neither man- 
nish nor masculine ; nor are her male friends 
of the long-haired kind. She is of varying 
age, usually from twenty-two to sixty years. 
Her gowns and millinery are of correct mode, 
and outwordly she is not distinguishable from 
other women in the same station of life. 
But when you talk with her, if you happen to 
be a man of good sense, you discover at once 
that she is thoroughly American—in the right 
sense—though not infrequently she has seen 
as much of Europe as she has of her own 
country. You learn, too, that she has not 
been abroad seeking a husband or a son-in- 
law; that she has not been a student of the 
guide-book only, but an observer of every- 
thing that appeals to an intelligent traveler. 
She belongs to a club, but she often calls it a 
class, for her purpose is to learn. She is 
little occupied with getting her political 
rights. She is patient, and knows that her 
rights will come only with a right under- 
standing of what one’s rights are. She is as 
anxious for her brother or son as she is for 
her sister or her daughter, and she believes 
that a common good will come only with a 
common agreement as to what is best for 
both. She recognizes man’s superior strength 
inall governing respects. Evolution teaches 
it unmistakably in man’s domination over 
woman. But she believes the world is com- 


ing nearer at intelligence and justice in final 
adaptation. As man slowly overcomes the 
instincts and practices of the barbarian, he 
will come to realize that it is rather to his 
discredit that what should have shown im- 
provement first in his development has been 
longest delayed. This new woman is, in 
fact, laying the foundation for the broadest 
culture we are capable of attaining to, and, 
with all the discouragement she has encoun- 
tered, she is making a deep impress upon 
our civilization. She is inspiring among us 
a higher regard for literature and art, a sin- 
cerer love for truth and justice than we have 
ever had. She looks forward hopefully to 
future generations of men who shall recog- 
nize woman as an equal in all things that 
pertain to domestic and social life. She does 
not demand it. She simply wishes it ac- 
corded to her as an acknowledgment of her 
part in the system of human intelligence 
and justice. 

A HALF century ago, when M. De Toque- 
ville was bringing to a close the most remark- 
able book ever written about one nation by 
a citizen of another, so remotely different as 
America is from France, he said if he were 
asked ‘‘to what the singular prosperity and 
growing strength of that people ought main- 
ly to be attributed,’’ he should reply, ‘‘to 
the superiority of their women.’’ Almost in 
the same breath he said that while his own 
countrymen had reserved strange immuni- 
ties to man in the matter of morals, making 
one virtue for his use and another for the 
guidance of his partner, and that according 
to the opinion of the public the very same 
act might be punished alternately as a crime 
or only as a fault, the Americans did not 
know this iniquitous division of duties and 
rights. 

That the author of this book should, out of 
the great mass of material he gathered, make 
so few mistakes in particularizing is remark- 
able in face of the fact that mistakes only 
have mainly characterized most books about 
America that have been written by foreign- 
ers. While M. De Toqueville has occasion- 
ally observed facts and been mistaken in 
their causes, and again given causes for facts 
that do not exist, he is, in the main, correct 
about social questions as they were fifty years 
ago among the people from whom his infor- 
mation was obtained, and in the cummunities 
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where his observations were mostly made. 
Yet it may be fairly doubted whether, 
after another half a century, his opinion as to 
the lofty esteem in which women are held in 
America is altogether justified. If it were 
left to the majority of men and exceptionally 
fortunate women to say, it might be accepted 
as conclusive even now. But the agitation by 
woman of many questions that concern her 


directly, in the government of which she has | 


no voice beyond her moral influence over a 
callous mind which has been long looking at 
them from his single point of view; the in- 
iquitous State statutes concerning her status 
in particular instances; the various unwrit- 
ten laws concerning her, which do not apply 
to man, and whose concern for the fidelity 
of woman is based upon the instinct of the 
barbarian—all of these, and the intense in- 
terest that the women of America are taking 
in them, rather preclude the theory that 
woman’s position here is based upon any 
lofty sense of what is due her. 

It is doubtful whether there has ever been 
in this country, outside of New England, 
where puritan morals still have some foot- 
ing, any rules of conduct common to both 
sexes that man has felt himself under obli- 
gation to conform to; and yet, even in New 
England, woman has never held a higher 
place in man’s esteem than she has always 
held in the Southern States. The New Eng- 
lander has not either any higher conception 
of abstract justice than people of other parts 
of America. He has regulated matters for 
the common good of himself and his neigh- 
bors, and it is his theory that this good is best 
served by a proper observance of right con- 
duct on the part of all; and, in a large meas- 
ure, he is willing to conform himself to what- 
ever rules he has prescribed for womau. So 
that generally when there is any infraction 
of these rules by either, the violation comes 
under the ban of all right-thinking people 
in the community. 

If M. De Toqueville found here generally 
fifty years ago such an ideal relationship 
between the sexes as he has given us an ac- 
count of, we have degenerated deplorably 
in the half century; for, while conceding 
something of the kind, theoretically at 
least, to austere and puritanical New Eng- 
land, it may be said with truth that no such 
state of things exists elsewhere in America, 
even in theory. 

Now what the new woman has in mind to 


accomplish, among other and lesser things, 
is a correction of this social inequality ; 
not by demanding the right of franchise—she 
leaves that to woman’s rights women—but 
by a campaign .of education, as the tariff 
reformers say. She does.not wish any ideal- 
istic allottment of place. She wishes jus- 
tice. Will she get it? 

She has a long fight before her. Few of 
us are capable of the sustained and temper- 
ate effort that is necessary to overcome the 
evils of only a few year’s growth. Time is 
so short, the way is so hard; our fellows in 
the fight grow sick. of the inequality, and 


‘desert or fall by the way; we are mis- 


judged of friends, ignored by the indifferent 
and jeered at by the rabble, until we find our- 
self hopeless near the end, discouraged at the 
little we have done, dismayed at what is yet 
before us, weary of the odds withal, and 
ready to strike our colors. * 

The new woman has to combat the preju- 
dices of untold ages since the fall; preju- 
dices founded upon a social system estab- 
lished by men almost as savage as the Amer- 
ican Indian ever was, and more primitive 
and ignorant than he is to-day ; a social sys- 
tem suited to the wants of a fierce nomadic 
race, who acquired and disposed of a wife as 
they did any other piece of property adapted 
to their desires. But if she can work with 
the thought that this generation, and the 
next, and the next again, will get but the 
faintest glimpse of the far-off dawn; if she 
will persevere to the end, patiently, sweetly, 
keeping ever in mind and heart those sub- 
lime teachings of human equality that first 
brought Christian man to a knowledge of his 
inhumanity, she can abide in the faith that 
in the end the glorious light of delayed 
reason and justice will come in all its splen- 
dor to illumine us, and to create anew within 
us a higher sense of our great responsibility 
to God. 


* 


IN the last number of THE M1D-ConrlI- 
NENT, the Autocrat took occasion to say 
something about a social element in the East, 
which the press of the East itself thinks af- 
fects a great deal more than it is entitled to ; 
and now a ‘‘constant reader,’’ who, pre- 
sumably, belongs to the element upon whom 
the harmless strictures were passed, writes 
to say that she thinks the words have 
an unbecoming feeling of ill-will. The 
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Autocrat assures the temperate and courteous 
“‘constant reader,’’ and any other of THE 
M1p-CONTINENT’S Eastern readers who felt 
aggrieved at what he had to say, that if he 
did not express himself without giving of- 
fense, he would gladly have it charged to his 
want of adroitness, rather than to his lack 
of good-will. It never occurred to him that 
any one would take the remarks to himself 
who did not merit them, or that one who 
did merit them could take offense. 

At the time these strictures were passed, 
the Autocrat said things of a severer nature 
about conditions existing among the people 
of whom he is an integral part. It was con- 
cerning Kentucky violence. It is gratifying 
to him to be commended by many of the 
best people in the State for the position he 
took. Ouly one lone ‘‘ true Kentuckian ’’ ex- 
pressed himself as being offended. It must 
be that his offense was based upon his belief 
that the ‘‘ Chicago end”? of THE M1p-ConrTI- 
NENT was responsible for the Autocrat’s 

- words, since violence in hisown town within 
the last five or six years, and the result of 
that violence justifies all the Autocrat had to 
say. Within the month since those words 
were written there have been numerous ad- 
ditional murders in Kentucky. In three 
instances five persons were shot or cut to 
death. These instances are notable from the 
standing of the victims, and the communities 
in which the violence occurred. Two per- 
sons of position were killed in Louisville, 
two in Woodford county, one of the richest 
blue-grass counties in the State, and a boy 
of eighteen in Pulaski county. 

Business men, protestant ministers and 
high dignitaries of the Roman Catholic 
church, from all parts of the country, have 
expressed themselves concerning the Louis- 
ville tragedy and the acquittal of the un- 
fortunate man, for whom life has been made 
harder than most of us have the courage to 
bear. No good can come of any discussion 
of the unwritten law which the prisoner was 
given the benefit of in this instance. It was 
a tragedy that rarely happens ; it might have 
happened anywhere; it may happen to 
men yet unborn and in civilizations of 
almost idea perfection yet tocome. There 
is hardly a pretense that there was any law 
to sustain the judge of the examining court 
in releasing the prisoner. He simply acted 
as a Censor, reflecting public opinion, going 
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probably upon the theory of Rousseau, 
‘that as public opinion is not submitted to 
constraint, there should be no vestige of con- 
straint in the Censorial Tribunal.’ 

It is lamentable, however, that the judge 
should have exercised all the latitude that 
excited public opinion accorded him. It 
would have been no offense in this instance 
to release the prisoner. It was an offense to 
go out of the way to say that the act was 
justifiable, and should serve as a warning to 
men of like kind with the victim of the 
killing. It was an offense that should war- 
rant impeachment. 


IMMEDIATELY following thisextraordinary 
announcement from the bench, as if antici- 
pating the immunity from punishment which 
it foreshadowed, came the killing in Wood- 
ford county. The remote cause of the killing 
was an invasion of the sacredness of the 
home ; but the offense was committed some 
time ago, and reparation, so far as it was pos- 
sible to make it, had been made. But the 
sense of injury still fired a brother’s heart, 
and upon the first favorable pretext he took 
occasion to kill the man who had injured 
him. A mocking feature of the affair is that 
the killing took place in the churchyard, im- 
mediately after the close of services, while 
people were leaving the building. 

However closely the local public may be 
in sympathy with murders in particular in- 
stances, there is a duty to society at large 
that we can not ignore without bringing 
upon ourselves calamities more far-reaching 
than the punishment of those whose sad 
misfortunes appeal so strongly to our hearts. 
We may feel that they have suffered enough 
themselves; there may be other circum- 
stances that would make their punishment 
seem inhuman ; but we have gone too long 
and too largely upon this sentiment. If con- 
tinued it must be at a cost that we have not 
carefully enough reckoned. Let us suppose 
that each individual is capable of taking care 
of himself, does not the peacably-inclined 
home-seeker turn his face in other direc- 
tions? Is capital not deterred by the same 
state of lawlessness that keeps away the set- 
tler? Shall the murderer be protected, and 
not the insurgent that drives away the mar- 
shal who comes to execute a judgment for 
money loaned us in good faith? 
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moment she had bounded away. Her 
companion felt disappointed, then an- 
noyed ; but when well on his way home 
he blessed his good fortune for the 
evening’s happiness. The touch of 
the chubby hand was with him until 
he was in bed asleep. 

The spring clearing and plowing de- 
manded his time, and he was compelled 
to let the marketing revert to ’ Mandy ; 
but night after night he sat on the log 
by the swamp and watched the little 
window, vainly hoping that Kate might 
again have an errand outside. There 
was uneasiness about him at home. His 
mother said with a sigh, ‘‘He’s taken 
in by the wild set. like some o’ the rest 
of ’em.”’ 

While the lone watcher sat on the 
log, on a rude box in a corner of one of 
the rooms, sat Kate with a young man 
who held her hand in his. He resem- 
bled John; and he it was to whom 
Kate’s thoughts reverted when she first 
looked upon the young farmer and sud- 
denly grew quiet, aS she counted the 
eggs. He was the original and John 
was the double, whom she had half 
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“Over the new steel rails, a hand-car rattled past. ' 


taken to her heart in lieu of the one 
she thought lost to her. The old lover 
had come back. 

Growing impatient with his fruitless 
waiting by the swamp, John went less 
often; but on a Sunday morning, after 
weeks had gone by, impelled by a 
strong desire to know his fate, he started 
to Shanty Town. Taking an unusual 
route through the woods, he reached 
the grading some distance from thescene 
of his night vigils. Over the new steel 
rails a hand-car rattled past. On it sat 
Kate upon her little trunk. A young 
man with pink face and large blue eyes 
stood working the handle up and down, 
with the important air of one propelling 
the universe. 

At the sight of this, John’s heart 
rose, and then in dismay he stood till it 
sank lower and lower. When the swift- 
flying object became a speck in the 
distance, where the converging steel 
rails met at a point, he turned away. 
Hope suggested that she had gone off 
on a day’s ride; for she did not in- 
tend to leave section eight before the 
summer. She had said so; and the 
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summer had not quite come. ‘‘But 
who’s the feller with her,’’ he said. She 
was gone, gone, it seemed to him ; and 
upon reflection the situation inspired 
but little hope; but to make sure of the 
state of affairs he returned the next 
night to the swamp. 

Amid the croaking of the frogs he 
stood looking at the double log cabin, 
upon which lay the silvery light of the 
moon. The two dark windows told of 
desertion, and carried desolation to the 
lover’s heart. 

Soon the trains were rattling over 


the rails according to a time table, and 
not only the light of Shanty Town, but 
all that was alive of it had been trans- 
ferred to a forward section. The grass 
grew over the paths, the down-trodden 
shrubbery and bent scrub-oaks straight- 
ened themselves andinvited the return 
of the rattlesnakes, which glided about 
the abandoned cabins; and _ silence 
reigned on that portion of the Ozark 
tableland devoid of human habitation, 
though at times a solitary man would 
sit on a log by a swamp, in the solemn 
company of the frogs. 


ROBERT TOOMBS AS COMMENCEMENT ORATOR. 


BY JULIA REED. 


E had no right to be commence- 
ment orator, save the right of 
genius, and it was not intended that he 
should be commencement orator; yet 
he was, and without a rival. 

On an afternoon in early spring the 
faculty met in secret council. Suddenly, 
as in a deep silence they awaited the 
accused, one of their number who dur- 
ing the entire conference had sat mute, 
hands stuffed nervously in his pockets, 
feet stretched out as far as nature would 
permit, using his whole anatomy to sit 
on, jerked one hand free, dashed it 
through his hair and ejected with pas- 
sion: ‘‘It’s a mess of a thing you’ve 
done! If Bob has ruined the boys, he’s 
done done it!’’ The faculty looked 
aghast at the mathematician’s lapse 
into localisms. ‘‘ Let the boy stay,’’ 
he continued, his anger melting into 
tenderness, ‘‘take hisdiplomaand make 
his speech. There is more good in him 
than there is bad. The worst he does 
is known. In your college are a hun- 
dred far worse.’’ ‘‘No; I’in not up- 
holding him! It’s a—!’’ 

Those nervous twitchesof eyes, nose, 
and mouth, ever this professor’s safety- 
valve, pronounced the word etiquette 
denied his tongue. 

‘It’s only too true he is bad; but 
don’t shake him from your fingers as 


a thing too vile for a touch, and leave 
the rest of them here to rot in your 
midst! ’’ 

The hand went back to the pocket, 
the spine reassumed functions never in- 
tended, while from beneath his shaggy 
brows, the mathematician watched the 
graceful, boyish figure standing easily 
before his judges, no feature save the 
eye betraying any emotion. 

The trial over. Robert Toombs stood 
condemned by his own confessions. He 
bowed low: ‘‘Good evening, gentle- 
men! We will meet again on more equal 
footing!’’ His hand lay a moment on 
the knob; he turned half around; 
‘* Sirs, may I ask if the wife or daugh- 
ter of one of you gentlemen has ever 
seen me when I—was not a gentleman?”’ 
For the first time, the proud underlip 


quivered. Another low bow: ‘‘I thank 


you deeply for this kind assurance. I 
thought it might help my mother to 
know this.’’ 

The door had but closed on the ex- 
pelled boy, when the erratic professor 
brought his fist down upon his leg with 
such force as made his colleagues quake 
for his old bones, as he exclaimed, 

‘* He’s got more sense than the whole 
of us put together! We are a set —’’ 
The door banged on the rest of the sen- 
tence. 
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A minute later, and those old arms 
were around Robert, pressing him close 
to his side, and the old cracked voice 
trembled and broke through its words: 
‘*Yes, Bobby, you are a bad boy—a 
very bad boy—but, then, I love you, 
Bobby—no matter how bad you are, I 
love you.”’ 

Something glistened in the professor’s 
eye and fell on his nose—that nose that 
seemed in the way of everything—and 
he had to hurry off lest that bright 
drop would roll on till it reached ‘‘ Bob- 
by’s’’ face. 

It was Commencement Day! The 
chapel was early filled with eager faces, 
flying ribbons, fluttering fans, and pal- 
pitating hearts. Seated on the stage, 
in a semicircle, were the orators—some 
with faces flushed by the sight of the 
laurel wreath on the chancellor’s desk ; 
others pale with teeth almost chatter- 
ing. A white, trembling one had just 
advanced and timidly announced him- 
self to ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen,’’ when 
martial strains from a brass band en- 
tered the chapel. The youthful de- 
claimer mopped his face in grim satis- 
faction, as the sea of faces turned from 
him to the door through which came 
the sound that set every foot to keeping 
time. The faculty and trustees ex- 
changed glances of indignant wonder 
brass bands were not then permitted 
to stir the speakers’ pulses—and the 
boys felt their eloquence rise within 
them at each note of the horns and 
drums. ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen,’’ was 
the low call repeated from the stage ; 
but the heads were still turned and the 
‘‘small boys’’ leaving by the score. 
With the back of the foe turned to him, 
‘the orator took his seat, grateful to any 
cause that had prevented his speech. 

The chancellor requested quiet and 
attention, and that the frietid nearest 
the door would order the band to leave 
the campus. Fully ten thought them- 
selves ‘‘ the friend nearest the door,’’ 
and went out to execute the chancel- 
lor’s wishes, but never returned. The 
band had been silenced, but on the still 
summer air there floated in through 
open doors and windows a voice ‘“‘ like 
that of a fine organ—the fullest and 
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deepest tones of majesty with all the 
melody of the Dorian flute.’’ 

‘*Must I stay? Lose ‘the music of 
Handel for the music of the street?’’’ 
was the question written on every face. 
Moved as by a single impulse, the audi- 
ence poured into the campus, some 
with downcast eyes and apologetic 
blushes; others, stumbling blindly, 
impelled by the mesmeric call of a 


Voice whose sound was like the sea, 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free. 


The semicircle of orators on the 
stage sat for a few minutes dazed, 
stunned ; then, with a concert of yells : 
‘*It’s Toombs! It’s Toombs! Toombs ! 
Hurrah for Bob! Hurrah for Georgia !’’ 
leaped from the stage, out through the 
nearest windows—the calls of the pro- 
fessors unheeded, unheard. 

A moment, and they were merged 
into the wild, infatuated, screaming, 
shrieking crowd under the old oak in 
front of the chapel, around a dry-goods 
box, on which stood Robert Toombs 
speaking as but one man in a genera- 
tion speaks. The ladies were shaking 
their parasols and fans, waving their 
handkerchiefs, and even tearing the 
flowers from their bonnets to throw at 
his feet, while the men employed every 
known method for tearing in sunder 
their vocal chords, threw their own 
and their neighbors’ new silk hats into 
the air, let them fall under their feet, 
and stamped them with a mad joy—all, 
all in a frantic effort to get rid of their 
burning enthusiasm. 

As Toombs made a signal to the 
band, the students tore him from the 
box, threw him on their shoulders, and 
galloped over the campus like Arabian 
thoroughbreds. And as they went 
round and round, across and back, a 
white-haired man, with hands stuffed 
in his pockets, joined in their shouts: 
‘“That’s right! Go it! Go it, boys! 
Oohree! Oohree for Bobby !’’ Another 
cry, ‘‘ Hurrah for old Math!’’ now 
mingled with the hurrahs for Toombs. 

And the Professor of Mathematics, 
seeing himself the cynosure of many 
eyes, turned into the chapel chuckling 
to himself: ‘‘ He’s got more sense than 
the whole of us put together.’’ 
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THE man who has observed the new 
woman from the club window, or got his 
idea of her from the comic papers, has not 
really seen the new woman, nor has he any 
adequate notion of wh6‘or what she is. The 
woman whom he has been observing is the 
same whom his father observed from the 
club window before him. Her clothes and 
conduct differ a little from the one of an 
earlier date, but essentially she is the same. 
She is only availing herself of modern 
methods to attain her ends, whatever her 
ends may be; and these ends are not in any 
wise different from those her predecessor 
sought to attain when our fathers watched 
her from the club windows, and discussed 
her before we had comic papers to exagger- 
ate her shortcomings.and belittle her poten- 
tial good. She knows now our foibles and 
weaknesses, as she knew our fathers’ before 
us ; and beneath her surface mannishness she 
plays her arts upon us, when she is of the 
artful kind, and conceals her contempt for 
our conceit in thinking that we know her 
ways so much better than she knows them 
herself. This personage, whom we suppose 
to be the new woman, has imitators—it is to 
her credit that she is worthy of imitation—but 
the imitator so unmistakably bears the 
counterfeit stamp that we should be able to 
detect her—by her self-seriousness, if by 
nothingelse. The personage supposed to be 
the new woman is not self-serious. She 
simply has the tact of making men think 
she is, while she is laughing at him all the 
time. 

The supposed new woman is an exclusive 
product of American civilization. She has 
had the shrewdness to see how much ad- 
miration Mr. Phineas T. Barnum elicited 
from his compatriots for the clever manner 
in which he was constantly tricking them ; 
she has seen how easily the most world- 
wise men have been “ faked” in many ways. 
Surrounded by frauds in era of ‘‘fakes,”’ 
an unwilling witness to the deference paid 
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to self-assertiveness, is it any wonder that 
she should find some novel trick to draw at- 
tention to her own merits? She has too much 
sound worth to resort to anything bad in it- 
self, and too much cleverness not to’see that 
the degenerate of the time is not to be most 
attracted by what is of real value in woman. 
She belongs to clubs, and, so far as it is possi- 
ble to overcome, in a short time, the selection 
evolved by centuries, she has eschewed the 
discussion of millinery and domestics. She 
has appropriated the striped madras shirt, the 
white collar and cuffs, the four-in-hand tie; 
she has donned bloomers, and swung herself 
astride the diamond-frame bicycle with the 
ease of a man and the grace of a woman. 
Staid matrons have decried her, the pulpit 
has thundered against her, the comic papers 
have maliciously cartooned her, but she is 
still with us. That she has in a way made 
herself attractive there is not a doubt ; but it 
is the attractiveness of novelty, and is neces- 
sarily fleeting. In a very few years her club- 
rooms will be occupied wholly by the genu- 
ine new woman ; and the male apparel and 
diamond-frame bicycle will revert to their 
original sole possessors. Meantime the sup- 
posed new woman will have had her pleas- 
ures and her sorrows ; she will have married, 
borne children and fitted them for the duties 
of life ; she will have 1:ursed the sick and 
comforted the sorrowing; she will have 
cheered her husband, and made for him 
those sacrifices of personal comfort and pleas- 
ures that she has been doing for centuries ; 
and she will have sinned, too—God pity her 
and have made uncomplainingly the piti- 
less expiation which civilized man, in imita- 
tion of the Spanish Visigoth and Teutonic 
barbarian, has demanded of her. 


Ir we have been mistaken as to the new 
woman, it might’ be well to try to determine 
just who the genuine one is, where she may 
be found and what purposes she has in mind 
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to accomplish. The definite type is not now 
comparatively numerous, although there are 
constant and rapid accretions to her ranks, 
while her allies are in great numbers, indefi- 
nitely chasing the franchise and hoplessly 
floundering here and there for want of the 
high fixed purpose which actuates her sister, 
who knows what she is about and how her 
_ends are to be accomplished. 

To find the genuine new woman of the 
highest type, and, relatively, in the largest 
numbers, one must leave the larger cities— 
Boston excepted—where the cleverest and 
most influential women, from the necessity 
of their environment, give their talents 
either to society or to the demands of char- 
ity and religion; he must leave the agri- 
cultural community and the villages, where 
the drudgery of woman’s life leaves little 
time for anything besides the petty neighbor- 
hood gossip—a pitiable but physically help- 
ful vent for an over-tired body and over- 
wrought nerves. The highest type of the 
now woman, who isreally influencing Amer- 
ican civilization permanently, is to be found 
in the smaller cities. She is neither man- 
nish nor masculine ; nor are her male friends 
of the long-haired kind. She is of varying 
age, usually from twenty-two to sixty years. 
Her gowns and millinery are of correct mode, 
and outwordly she is not distinguishable from 
other women in the same station of life. 
But when you talk with her, if you happen to 
be a man of good sense, you discover at once 
that she is thoroughly American—in the right 
sense —though not infrequently she has seen 
as much of Europe as she has of her own 
country. You learn, too, that she has not 
been abroad seeking a husband or a son-in- 
law; that she has not been a student of the 
guide-book only, but an observer of every- 
thing that appeals to an intelligent traveler. 
She belongs to a club, but she often calls it a 
class, for her purpose is to learn. She is 
little occupied with getting her political 
rights. She is patient, and knows that her 
rights will come only with a right under- 
standing of what one’s rights are. She is as 
anxious for her brother or son as she is for 
her sister or her daughter, and she believes 
that a common good will come only with a 
common agreement as to what is best for 
both. She recognizes man’s superior strength 
inall governing respects. Evolution teaches 
it unmistakably in man’s domination over 
But she believes the world is com- 


woman. 
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ing nearer at intelligence and justice in final 
adaptation. As man slowly overcomes the 
instincts and practices of the barbarian, he 
will come to realize that it is rather to his 
discredit that what should have shown im- 
provement first in his development has been 
longest delayed. This new woman is, in 
fact, laying the foundation for the broadest 
culture we are capable of attaining to, and, 
with all the discouragement she has encoun- 
tered, she is making a déep impress upon 
our civilization. She is inspiring among us 
a higher regard for literature and art, a sin- 
cerer love for truth and justice than we have 
ever had. She-looks forward hopefully to 
future generations of men who shall recog- 
nize woman as an equal in all things that 
pertain to domestic and social life. She does 
not demand it. She simply wishes it ac- 
corded to her as an acknowledgment of her 
part in the system of human intelligence 
and justice. 


A HALF century ago, when M. De Toque- 
ville was bringing to a close the most remark- 
able book ever written about one nation by 
a citizen of another, so remotely different as 
America is from France, he said if he were 
asked ‘‘to what the singular prosperity and 
growing strength of that people ought main- 
ly to be attributed,’’ he should reply, ‘‘to 
the superiority of their women.’’ Almost in 
the same breath he said that while his own 
countrymen had reserved strange immuni- 
ties to man in the matter of morals, making 
one virtue for his use and another for the 
guidance of his partner, and that according 
to the opinion of the public the very same 
act might be punished alternately as a crime 
or only as a fault, the Americans did not 
know this iniquitous division of duties and 
rights. 

That the author of this book should, out of 
the great mass of material he gathered, make 
so few mistakes in particularizing is remark- 
able in face of the fact that mistakes only 
have mainly characterized most books about 
America that have been written by foreign- 
ers. While M. De Toqueville has occasion- 
ally observed facts and been mistaken in 
their causes, and again given causes for facts 
that do not exist, he is, in the main, correct 
about social questions as they were fifty years 
ago among the people from whom his infor- 
mation was obtained, and in the cummunities 
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where his observations were mostly made. 
Yet it may be fairly doubted whether, 
after another half a century, his opinion as to 
the lofty esteem in which women are held in 
America-is altogether justified. If it were 
left to the majority of men and exceptionally 
fortunate women to say, it might be accepted 
as conclusive even now. But the agitation by 
woman of many questions that concern her 
directly, in the government of which she has 
no voice beyond her moral influence over a 
callous mind which has been long looking at 
them from his single point of view; the in- 
iquitous State statutes concerning her status 
in particular instances; the various unwrit- 
ten laws concerning her, which do not apply 
to man, and whose concern for the fidelity 
of woman is based upon the instinct of the 
barbarian—all of these, and the intense in- 
terest that the women of America are taking 
in them, rather preclude the theory that 
woman’s position here is based upon any 
lofty sense of what is due her. 

It is doubtful whether there has ever been 
in this country, outside of New England, 
where puritan morals still have some foot- 
ing, any rules of conduct common to both 
sexes that man has felt himself under obli- 
gation to conform to; and yet, even in New 
England, woman has never held a higher 
place in man’s esteem than she has always 
held in the Southern States. The New Eng- 
lander has not either any higher conception 
of abstract justice than people of other parts 
of America. He has regulated matters for 
the common good of himself and his neigh- 
bors, and it is his theory that this good is best 
served by a proper observance of right con- 
duct on the part of all; and, in a large meas- 
ure, he is willing to conform himself to what- 
ever rules he has prescribed for woman. So 
that generally when there is any infraction 
of these rules by either, the violation comes 
under the ban of all right-thinking people 
in the community. 

If M. De Toqueville found here generally 
fifty years ago such an ideal relationship 
between the sexes as. he has given us an ac- 
count of, we have degenerated deplorably 
in the half century; for, while conceding 
something of the kind, theoretically at 
least, to austere and puritanical New Eng- 
land, it may be said with truth that no such 
state of things exists elsewhere in America, 
even in theory. 

Now what the new woman has in mind to 
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accomplish, among other and lesser things, 
is a correction of this social inequality ; 
not by demanding the right of franchise—she 
leaves that to woman’s rights women—but 
by a campaign of education, as the tariff 
reformers say. She does not wish any ideal- 
istic allottment of place. She wishes jus- 
tice. Will she get it? é 

She. has a long fight before her. Few of 
us are capable of the sustained and temper- 
ate effort that is necessary to overcome the 
evils of only a few year’s growth. Time is 
so short, the way is so hard; our fellows in 
the fight grow sick of the inequality, and 
desert or fall by the way; we are mis- 
judged of friends, ignored by the indifferent 
and jeered at by the rabble, until we find our- 
self hopeless near the end, discouraged at the 
little we have done, dismayed at what is yet 
before us, weary of the odds withal, and 
ready to strike our colors. 

The new woman has to combat the preju- 
dices of untold ages since the fall; preju- 
dices founded upon a social system estab- 
lished by men almost as savage as the Amer- 
ican Indian ever was, and more primitive 
and ignorant than he is to-day ; a social sys- 
tem suited to the wants of a fierce nomadic 
race, who acquired and disposed of a wife as 
they did any other piece of property adapted 
to their desires. But if she can work with 
the thought that this generation, and the 
next, and the next again, will get but the 
faintest glimpse of the far-off dawn; if she 
will persevere to the end, patiently, sweetly, 
keeping ever in mind and heart those sub- 
lime teachings of human equality that first 
brought Christian man to a knowledge of his 
inhumanity, she can abide in the faith that 
in the end the glorious light of delayed 
reason and justice will come in all its-splen- 
dor to illumine us, and to create anew within 
us a higher sense of our great responsibility 
to God. 

In the last number of THE M1p-ContTI- 
NENT, the Autocrat took occasion to say 
something about a social element in the East, 
which the press of the East itself thinks af- 
fects a great deal more than it is entitled to; 
and now a ‘‘constant reader,’’? who,_pre- 
sumably, belongs to the element upon whom 
the harmless strictures were passed, writes 
to say that she thinks the words have 
an unbecoming feeling of ill-will. The 
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Autocrat assures the temperate and courteous 
‘‘constant reader,’’ and any other of THE 
MID-CONTINENT'S Eastern readers who felt 
aggrieved at what he had to say, that if he 
did not express himself without giving of- 
fense, he would gladly have it charged to his 
want of adroitness, rather than to his lack 
of good-will. It never occurred to him that 
any one would take the remarks to himself 
who did not merit them, or that one who 
did merit them could take offense. 

At the time these strictures were passed, 
the Autocrat said things of a severer nature 
about conditions existing among the people 
of whom he is an integral part. It was con- 
cerning Kentucky violence. It is gratifying 
to him to be commended by many of the 
best people in the State for the position he 
took. Ouly one lone *‘ true Kentuckian ”’ ex- 
pressed himself as being offended. It must 
be that his offense was based upon his belief 
that the ‘‘ Chicago end’ of THE M1p-ConrTI- 
NENT was responsible for the Autocrat’s 
words, since violence in hisown town within 
the last five or six years, and the result of 
that violence justifies all the Autocrat had to 
say. Within the month since those words 
were written there have been numerous ad- 
ditional murders in Kentucky. In three 
instances five persons were shot or cut to 
death. These instances are notable from the 
standing of the victims, and the communities 
in which the violence occurred. Two per- 
sons of position were killed in Louisville, 
two in Woodford county, one of the richest 
blue-grass counties in the State, and a boy 
of eighteen in Pulaski county. 

Business nen, protestant ministers and 
high dignitaries of the Roman Catholic 
church, from all parts of the country, have 
expressed themselves concerning the Louis- 
ville tragedy and the acquittal of the un- 
fortunate man, for whom life has been made 
harder than most of us have the courage to 
bear. No good can come of any discussion 
of the unwritten law which the prisoner was 
given the benefit of in this instance. It was 
a tragedy that rarely happens ; it might have 
happened anywhere; it may happen to 
men yet unborn and in civilizations of 
almost ideal perfection yet tocome. There 
is hardly a pretense that there was any law 
to sustain the judge of the examining court 
in releasing the prisoner. He simply acted 
as a Censor, reflecting public opinion, going 
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probably upon the theory of Rousseau, 
‘‘that as public opinion is not submitted to 
constraint, there should be no vestige of con- 
straint in the Censorial Tribunal.’’ 

It is lamentable, however, that the judge 
should have exercised all the latitude that 
excited public opinion accorded him. It 
would have been no offense in this instance 
to release the prisoner. It was an offense to 
go out of the way to say that the act was 
justifiable, and should serve as a warning to 
men of like kind with the victim of the 
killing. It was an offense that should war- 
rant impeachment. 

IMMEDIATELY following thisextraordinary 
announcement from the bench, as if antici- 
pating the immunity from punishment which 
it foreshadowed, came the killing in Wood- 
ford county. The remote cause of the killing 
was an invasion of the sacredness of the 
home ; but the offense was committed some 
time ago, and reparation, so far as it was pos- 
sible to make it, had been made. But the 
sense of injury still fired a brother’s heart, 
and upon the first favorable pretext he took 
occasion to kill the man who had injured 
him. A mocking feature of the affair is that 
the killing took place in the churchyard, im- 
mediately after the close of services, while 
people were leaving the building. 

However closely the local public may be 
in sympathy with murders in particular in- 
stances, there is a duty to society at large 
that we can not ignore without bringing 
upon ourselves calamities more far-reaching 
than the punishment of those whose sad 
misfortunes appeal so strongly to our hearts. 
We may feel that they have suffered enough 
themselves; there may be other circum- 
stances that would make their punishment 
seem inhuman ; but we have gone too long 
aud too largely upon this sentiment. If con- 
tinued it must be at a cost that we have not 
carefully enough reckoned. Let us suppose 
that each individual is capable of taking care 
of himself, does not the peacably-inclined 
home-seeker turn his face in other direc- 
tions? Is capital not deterred by the same 
state of lawlessness that keeps away the set- 
tler? Shall the murderer be protected, and - 
not the insufgent that drives away the mar- 
shal who comes to execute a judgment for 
money loaned us in good faith? 
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Watson. Mlustration for “Inskip.” 
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